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-ORIGINAL—TIMELY—INTERESTING—EFFECTIVE. 


The Project Method in English work is new. It has back of 
it sound psychology and common sense. It accomplishes its 
purpose, i. e. it develops in the average pupil the ability to 
express himself in good English, about the things that make 
up his daily life) Emma Miller Bolenius’s new book 


Elementary Lessons in Everyday English 


applies the Project Method to English work in an exceedingly 
interesting and effective way. Teachers who have seen this 
new book are very enthusiastic about it. 


(For fourth, fifth and sixth grades.) 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 















































TEACH ERS MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


REGISTER NOW || THE TEACHERS 


Numerous calls are now coming in 


for regular potions ANNUITY GUILD 


Send for Blank and Manual 
at Once | A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 











ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY Endorsed by Practical Business Men 





PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT FIFTEEN YEARS 
| —o—_ 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager | HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 





GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 
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A Do Spokane Teachers Like | 
| The New America New-World Spellers? | 
| Interpreted by THEY SAY THEY DO! | 


FOLK SONGS Superintendent Pratt recently sent a questionnaire | 


to his teachers, asking them for their opinion 
‘Constance and Henry Gideon) of New-World Spellers (after they had used them 
. | 
nearly a year.) 


FOLK TALK The replies were grouped as follows 





aI it Sees. 








| (Philip Davis) HIGHLY SATISFACTORY. . . 132 

i | VERY GOOD...... . eB | 
Hh GOOD . — a 
, FILMS Se 
| (Community Motion Picture Bureau) UNSATISFACTORY . . . . None 
| 


New-World Spellers are giving universal satis- 


. - ”? 
“America in Song, Scene and Story faction, and their use is spreading very rapidly. 


Half the counties in the state of Washington have just 
\ adopted these spellers; they were adopted in nearly every 
: BOOK IT NOW county where a change was mad Many independent 
cities also adopted the spellers ; they were adopted h 

Write or "Phone every city in the state which made a change in spellers ! 

| HENRY GIDEON quip 

6 Beacon Street, Boston WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

Haymarket 3104 Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicag< 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, and Manila 

















Adopted for the Pupils’ Reading Circles in Mississippi and Washington 
| McCREADY'S 
RURAL SCIENCE READER 


This is the first volume in the Rural Education Series under the 
4 general editorship of Dr. Harold W. Foght, recently Chief of the 
| Rural Division of the United States Bureau of Education. 
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The book develops respect for rural life, is filled with helpful 
| suggestions for enlarging and enriching its resources, and fosters 
| the community spirit of cooperation. 


No rural or village school that uses it can escape its vivifying 
influence. It will make better teachers and better citizens. 


Beautifully illustrated, and suited to the needs of pupils from ten 
to thirteen years old. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers | 


| BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE CHASM BETWEEN KNOWING AND DOING 


BY E. G. GOWANS, M. D. 


State Director of Health Education, Salt Lake City 


There is a large group of mental disorders 
of varying types, classed by the alienist as de- 
mentia praecox. This group of diseases is re- 
sponsible for more than twenty-five per cent. of 
all admissions to insane hospitals in the United 
States. The ultimate result of these disorders, 
no matter what the type may be, is mental de- 
terioration. One of the outstanding symp- 
toms, if not the most prominent one, is the more 
or less complete indifference of the patient to 
his material surroundings, together with a life 
of mental abstractions. 

The victim at a certain stage develops, as Dr 
Mever has said, ‘‘an insidious tendency to substi- 
tute for an efficient way of meeting difficulties, 
a superficial, moralizing self-deception, and an 
uncanny driit into many varieties of shallow 
mysticism and metaphysical ponderings, or into 
fantastic ideas which cannot possibly be pur to 
the test of action. All this is at the expense of 
really fruitful activity, which tends to appear in- 
significant to the patient in comparison with 
what he regards as fat loftier achievement. Un- 
finished or chronically subefficient action, a life 
apart from the wholesome influence of compan- 
ionship and concrete test, and finally a progres- 
sive incongruity in meeting the inevitably com- 
plex demands of the higher instincts—this is 
practically the formula for the deterioration 
process.” 

Between this and normal mentality there are 
*'l degrees and shades of the disorder, just as 
there are degrees of nervous instability. Com- 
plete mental deterioration follows a given set of 
causes only in cases of more pronounced ner- 
vous instability, but those same causes acting 
upon nervous systems of varying degrees of in- 
stability will produce the varying degrees of in- 
efficiency referred to. 

A study of defectives and inefficients, such as 
has been possible in the work of the writer @:r- 
ing the last fifteen years, reveals the striking 
fact that the most constant psychic factor in the 
makeup of these inefficients is the chasm which 
exists between their knowing and their d ying, 
Where this exists the victim cannot gather him- 
self after the shock of disappointment: his habit- 
ual modes of reaction consist of a withdrawal 
from realities: he has a wish-bone in place of a 
back-bone, and his time is spent in day-dream- 
ing and imaginary exploits. He can make. impas- 
sioned speeches about impossible and femtnatin 


adventures His emotions are constantly run- 


ning away with him unless he has developed the 
power to repress them, when after sufficient time 
they become volcanic and injurious to himself 
and others. Many of these people are harmless 
because they are recognized for what they are, 
and many are positively dangerous because 
they are not so recognized, and their utterances 
on the platform and in the press are listened to 
with much attention by certain types of credu- 
lous and tolerant minds. 

Examples are to be found all about us. Take 
the “parlor red.” He is often a man of great 
mental brilliance. He discovers some serious 
defect in government; but instead of proceeding 
in a practical way as would a successful business 
man, farmer or other man of affairs to correct 
the defect, he withdraws himself from the field of 
concrete realities and proceeds te construct 
some fantastic theory of government that, ac- 
cording to his method of thinking, which ts 
wholly in abstractions, will be without defect. He 
is so pleased with his imaginary achievement 
that he must tell the world about it. Result: 
The red rot of radicalism instead of constructive 
citizenship. : 

[n almost every community can be found, de- 
pendent on size, of course, from tens to hun- 
dreds of plausible theorizers, who are pointed 
out as failures. They*tare those who have 
started many things brilliantly, but they have 
never seen anything through to its finish. 
What is the trouble with these men? 
Not just that the things they started were faa- 
tastic, but rather that as soon as they encounter 
difficulty, instead of attacking the difficulty con- 
cretely and practically and overcoming it, ther 
find it far easier to withdraw from the field of 
reality again and construct some new fantastic 
scheme that will be without defect. 

So if we examine the men and women wha 
fail, we shall find a very large number of them 
victims of a mild mental disorder in which there 
exists a great chasm between their knowing and 
their doing. These inefficients content them- 
selves with imaginary achievement in the field of 
abstractions, and fear to do anything that can 
be subjected to concrete test in the field of real- 


ities. Every village has its more or less bril- 
liant ne’er-do-well, who knows a lot but can do 
nothing. He can criticise every effort made 


by anyone else, but he never demonstrates how 
to do the thing in the right way. 
Causes: While it must be admitted, no 
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doubt, that at bottom many of these people are 
possessed of a badly balanced nervous system—- 
one that tends toward instability, yet much blame 
is to be laid wpon the schools. The training 
that we give children right from the time they 
enter schoo] is one in which there is too much 
réepressiony Ctnldren are little dynamos, yet 
we take them away from the fresh air and 
sunshine and a normal life of physical activity, 
and we shut them up in a room, place them in 
iron-jawed relics of the inquisition, called school 
desks, and repress every normal tendency to 
physical expression. We begin to exalt knowl- 
edge by rewarding achievement in knowing. 
Those who can succeed in this sort of thing go 
on through the schools and come out knowing 
much but able to do little. With these we have 
definitely widened and deepened the chasm be- 
tween their knowing and their doing, and if 
some fortunate circumstance, such as the need 
of earning a living, has not made itself felt as a 
redeeming element in training, the result is little 
short of tragedy. 

Now, what happens to all of those who can- 
mot make any distinct achievement in the field 
of knowing—who are motor-minded and need 
to do things? They are denied the stimulus 
of success wholly and completely, and of neces- 
sity become the subjects of either arrest of men- 
tal development or of actual mental disorder. 
No effort has been made by the school to find 
the level on which these children can sneceed, 
fnd disappointment and failure are their 
portion. 

Treatment: The results of treatment in early 
cases of dementia praecox definitely point the 
way. There must be made in the schools more 
adequate opportunity for doing things. Doing 
must be made as dignified as knowing. In the 
field of abstraction there are few levels upon 
which children of varying capabilities can suc- 
ceed, but in the field of doing concrete things 
there are hundreds of levels of achievement. 
Each child in the school is entitled to the stimu- 
lus of success. We must find the thing that he 
can do as well as or better than any one else in 
the group, and subject him to the psychic stim- 
ulus that comes with achievement in that thing. 
Imaginary achievement will not possess a pow- 
erful lure to those who have experienced success 
in the field of concrete reality. The value of 
plays and games that demand quick decision and 
swift action is very high, and these constitute 
an activity to be encouraged in school. This 
is one of the means through which the race has 
reached its present stage of development, and 
one, too, in which many people fail to see any 
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value, The value dies largely in the opportuu- 
ity that play offers for concrete achievement. 

A simple prescription, and one that embodies 
nost of the elements of rational treatment is: 
Find tor every child the level on which definite 
achievement is possible, and subject him to the 
stimulus of success, or put more simply and 
directly, teach real things. 

From the point of view of the mental hy- 
gienist, what is meeded is the introduction into 
the school program of more doing. We shouid 
make provision for as much doing as knowing—- 
for as much concrete achievement as thinking 
in the field of abstractions. This field of con- 
crete achievement can be made to include any- 
thing that needs to be done by a community or 
by individuals in the community, and can be 
divided for convenience into several = subdivi- 


leather, of rope, of metal, of cloth, of food stuffs: 


> 


sions; for example, making things of wood, of 


growing things, in garden, in hothouses, on 
farm; living things—all kinds of farm animais 
and pets; civic achievements, as cleaning up 
school, school grounds, home grounds, the town 
square, the streets, the walks, etc.; law enforce- 
ment achievements, as affecting foods, market- 
ing, milk supply, water supply, slaughter houses, 
meat markets, disposal of sewage, etc., ete. 
From the standpoint of educational value, it 
matters little what growing children do, so long 
as it is something that needs to be done. The 
teaching of real things, the introduction of ar- 
tivities in which there can be concrete achieve- 
ment, would redeem public school education 
from what is believed by many to be its greatest 
defect—it would bridge the chasm _ between 
knowing and doing, as well as vitalize all the 


formal work of the curriculum. Incidentally 


it would do the most important things looking 
toward the safeguarding of the mental life—it 
would give opportunity for a great variety of 


interests; it would train children to work 
hard in some regular occupation — suited to 
their ability; it would train them to attend to 
the present situation instead of the future; it 
would make for greater individual freedom while 
making possible the exacting of obedience in 2 
few important matters; it would avoid condi- 
tions that tend to produce overstrain and pre- 
cocity: it would encourage frankness and direct- 
ness, thus preventing any tendency to solitari- 
ness with its attendant evils—in short, it would 
furnish so many levels of achievenent that every 
child might be subjected every day of his school 
life to the psychic stimulus of success, the one 
most necessary thing in all life as well as all edu- 


cation. 
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Upon the proper training of the youth of the ccuntry the fate of the nation depends. There- 
fore, I take great pleasure in saying to the members of the State Board of Education that 
at any time they ask me for support in their efforts toward strengthening the state’s edu- 
cational system, they shall not ask in vain. Forthe one thing that is vital in life is the proper 
training of our boys and girls, so that they may develop into clear-thinking, clean-living, God- 
fearing men and women.—Governor Ritchie of Maryland. 
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STUDIES IN CHARACTER ANALYSIS— (Vil) 


BY FRANK M, RICH 


HYPNOSIS AND ALLIED STATES OF MIND. 

“Will you have squash pie, or chocolate pie?” 
said the hostess to Mr. G. at dinner. The other 
members of the party had already been served, 
and Mr. G. was absorbed in what Prof. H. was 
saying. 

“Will you have squash pie or chocolate?” 

Another member of the party in sport said 
in a low voice, “Mr. G. always takes chocolate 
pie!” although he knew the opposite to be the 
case, 

Mr. G., still absorbed in Prof. H.’s story, re- 
plied, “Chocolate pie, please.” 

In a few minutes, coming to himself and see- 
ing the unwelcome kind of pie before him, he 
turned to the company and demanded, “Who 
said chocolate ‘pie? I wanted the other kind!” 

This instance from  Coriat’s “Abnormal 
Psychology” can be duplicated by almost every- 
body, for mental abstraction is virtually hyp- 
nosis. The resemblance between hypnosis and 
the so-called hypnoidal state, or twilight zone 
between sleeping and waking, is also well known. 
An instance from my own experience will illus- 
trate. 

In a boys’ preparatory school, where discipline 
Was very strict, a group of boys conspired to 
make it uncomfortable for the young teacher in 
charge of the evening study class by concealing 
in various parts of the room a dozen alarm 
clocks, all timed to go off in concert. Much to 
the boys delight the joke succeeded, and the 
young teacher felt that his authority would be 
badly compromised if he failed to meet the chal- 


lenge by discovering the conspirators. Under 


the circumstances, this was not an easy matter, 
for no one connected with the plot would wit- 
tingly have assisted in its discovery. An ex- 
ceedingly deep and experienced old war-horse 
on the faculty, however, came to the rescue. 

One youth had been seen apparently watching 
a chance to retrieve his timepiece and was forth- 
with elected as the most promising subject‘ to 
work upon. After “taps” had blown and suffi- 
cient time elapsed for the boys to doze off, the 
old “prof” quietly opened the door with his pass 
kev, suddenly flashed on the light and roused 
the boy by demanding, “Who set off those 
clocks?” Before the bov had time to collect 
himself, the fatal list was out. One or two of 
his companions were given the same treatment 
with the same results, and in a half hour a care- 
fully checked list of culprits was on the blotter 
ready for trial the next morning. An uncanny 
mystery surrounded the matter for years, so far 
as the bovs were concerned, for those “treated” 
kept the method a close secret since they were 
all unwilling to have it known that they had been 
the ones te give the thing away. 

The “brown study.” the twilight zone of sleep. 
crystal gazing. automatic writing, the trance. 


somnambulism, hypnosis and so on, all shade 
into one another by imperceptible degrees and 
are apparently all manifestations of the same 
state of mind. They are marked by a _ con- 
=picuous narrowing of the field of consciousness, 
so that fewer stimuli are seen or heard or felt; 
and at the same time an increase of subconscious 
activity, so that many ideas appear that are 
dormant in the more wide-awake state, and an 
increase in suggestibility. 

What is effective to induce one seems effective 
in inducing the others—mental and physical re- 
laxation; soothing, monotonous stimuli, such as 
stroking or swaying of the body, the rythmic 
sound of clock, metronome, music, voices, the 
steady sight of an unchanging object; the re- 
peated suggestions of another person, appealing 
to accepted and satisfying ideas. 

Mental abstraction, artificially produced, has 
its chief value in relaxing the vigilance of the 
censor so that the contents of the unconscious 
may be more freely used, either for purposes of 
analysis, or to broaden the choice of material 
for artistic expression. Many writers testify 
that they get their best ideas by relaxing into 
a hypnogogic state. Insomnia and other ner- 
vous disorders sometimes lend themselves to 
treatment in this state both by the patient him- 
seli and through the suggestions of others. It 
must be remembered that there is no trust- 
worthy evidence that such treatment effects 
anything but a few neurotic disorders of fune- 
tional origin. The really great educational 
value of a knowledge of these phenomena lies 
mostly in the ability they give one to see 
through the chicanery and self-deception of a 
host of mediums, healers and miracle workers 
of all lands and ages, and to find interest and in- 
struction in their methods without suffering the 
folly of their mistakes. 


CURIOSITIES OF MENTAL ABSTRACTION. 


If gullible humanity swallow supernatural ab- 
surdities in much the same blind manner in 
which young robins are said to swallow pebbles, 
we shall be more charitable, perhaps, if we re- 
flect that there are so many well authenticated 
happenings that almost exceed belief. One is 
the story of Mrs. Verrall, the automatic writer. 

In 1901, Mrs. A. W. Verrall, a teacher in Engz- 
land, began the experiment of sitting perfectly 
still in a dim light, pencil in hand, with a view, 
as she savs, of giving herself the opportunity of 
recognizing any impressions she might have. 

She continued the experiment, fifteen minutes 
daily, for about two weeks with but very little 
result. When she thought about the pencil, it 
did not move. When she gave her attention 
to reading, the pencil now and then traced a 
word or so from the book, or a bit of the pattern 
decorating the writing table. Then she waited 
a month, and on resuming the experiments, 
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found the pencil writing a lot of rubbish, partly 
Latin. In time and with practice she came to 
write elaborate compositions on all sorts of 
topics, anecdotes, descriptions, messages, remin- 
iscences, prophesies, even Latin and Greek 
verse, although normally she had no poetic abil- 
ity. even in English. She spoke and wrote 
French as readily as her own language, but the 
pencil never wrote in’ French. did not 
know the contents of the writing, nor even what 
language they were written in, sometimes, until 
she read it over afterward. 


She 


Notwithstanding her ignorance of the con- 
tent of her writings, they had strange effects 


upon her emotional reactions at the time. In 
writing of two friends who had died under tragic 
circumstances, she found tears rolling down her 
cheeks. Often the hand that was not writing 
was very cold, and she felt a cold breeze from 
the left side. Often she felt sleepy and a few 
times lost consciousness of her surroundings. 

In Mrs. Verrall’s writings strange alterations 
of style appear, as though they were written in 
different ages and by different people. Mrs. 
Verrall was familiar with classical Latin, but her 
writings were in medieval Latin, a style with 
which she was entirely unfamiliar. 

Now a mystic connection between Mrs. Ver- 
rall and ancient spirits of the departed would 
have been a very convenient and satisfactory 
hypothesis for explaining her writings; it would 
have been a marvel to her friends and very flat- 
tering to herself. sut instead of taking the 
supernatural short cut she compared her writ- 
ings very diligently with her reading, and prac- 
tically all of the writing was accounted for in 
what she had read, though some parts went back 
twenty-five vears to pages hastily scanned at the 
time and utterly out of conscious recall since. 
There were curious lapses and changes in style, 
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medieval Latin 
grammatical laxity and an 


naturally, and the appearance of 
was explained by a 
admixture of words of later origin. 

How vast is the content of the unconscious 
mind compared with the fragment that can be 
consciously recalled, and how off-hand its man- 
ner of attainment, is well illustrated in the 
famous case quoted by Coleridge, where the ig- 
norant German girl in delirium repeated Hebrew 
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had unconsciously heard her master recite. 

This fact helps us to understand such cases 
as the one described by Dickinson. He had a 
subject that in the hypnotic state talked with a 
who purported to have lived in the time 
of Richard II. The “spirit” gave in great detail 
abstruse matters concerning the manners, cus- 
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toms and personages of the time, which seemed 
to be historically correct, so far as they could 
but which seemed to lie 
side the medium’s previous 


be verified, entirely out- 
knowledge. The 
source eluded both subject and practitioner, till 
the name of astory came out inthe ouija board, 
a book she had used when only eleven vears old. 
This on examination, proved to contain all the 
facts and personages the subject had mentioned. 
It was a very dull book, such as a child of eleven 
would be unlikely to read, and most of the facts 
used were contained in the appendix. So far 
as the subject could remember all she had done 
with the book was to color some of the pictures. 

Instances might be multiplied showing 
crystal vision, the ouija board, 
ing, hypnosis and other 


how 
automatic writ- 
forms of mental ab- 
straction have been used to recall forgotten facts, 
mislaid objects, and other material stored in un- 
the material 
recalled originally came from the realm of ex- 
perience, leaving that that can only be accounted 
for on the grounds of inspiration and telepathy 
as indefinitely small. 


consciousness. Needless to say, all 





RURAL SCHOOL PROGRESS IN OHIO 


BY VERNON M. 


RIEGEL 


State Commissioner of Education. 


Ohio now has had six years under her rural 
school code and the time has been ample to per- 
mit judging of results. Its purpose was to give 
Ohio co-ordinated system of state, county and 
district supervision, to require normal or college 
training of all teachers and above all to pave the 
way for speedier centralization and  consolida- 
tion of the one-room district schools. Results 
have been beyond the expectations of school 
men, opposition to the system has _ passed 
away, and it may truthfully be said that it is con- 
sidered by the people of the state as the most 
important constructive legislation enacted in 
Ohio in recent years. 

The reorganization has stimulated interest in 
education in all respects and has made possible 
amore recent establishment of a_ state-wide 
teachers’ pension system and a complete re- 


vamping of financial support of schools through 
a state and county-aid plan. Salaries of teach- 
ers have been increased the last six years from 
a minimum of $40 a month to a statutory mini- 
mum of $800 a year. The teacher 
war will be solved without 
delay in Ohio, as county and state Normal 
schools are reporting prospective increases in 
attendance of fifty to 100 per 

greater for next year. In many instances, sal- 
aries have been increased 100 per cent. or more 
in the last five years. 

The time had come in 1913 when the little dis- 
trict school, with its narrow curriculum and 
crude methods of instruction, did not meet the 
needs and purposes of modern industrial and 
social life in Ohio. It had not kept step with 
rural economic In the state 
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occasioned by the 


cent. or even 
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it was the one evidence of retardation, an insti- 
tution of bygone days which had deteriorated 
instead of having improved. The right of every 
child to educational opportunities for develop- 
ment to the fullest extent of his possibilities was 
not recognized by the state in the school sys- 
tem as it existed at that time. 

This was realized by Governor James M. Cox 
and in his first message to the General Assembly 
in January, 1913, he recommended that a com- 
plete schoo! survey be made. A survey com- 
mission was created to acquaint school patrons 
with the object of the survey in progress and to 
get them to discuss in their own communities 
the defects and the needs oi the _ schools. 
November 14, 1913, was set apart as “School 
Survey Day” and a light burned in every school 


building in the state that night. Delegates 
were appointed to attend a_ state-wide educa- 
tional congress the next month. In January, 


1914, the Governor called a special session to 
enact the rural school @de. 

The survey report disclosed that not half of 
the teachers of the state ever had attended high 
school; few had normal training; rural schools 
were mere stepping stones for young teachers 
for securing positions in village and city schools; 
agriculture was scarcely taught; schools were 
without equipment; three-fourths of the build- 
ings were twenty years old or older, unsanitary, 
poorly lighted, without ventilation and insuffi- 
ciently heated. 

With one stroke the new school code created 
county supervision districts under the control 
of county boards, elected by the presidents of 
village and township boards; provided for 
county superintendents and supervisors over 
smaller districts within the county; required 
academic and professional training of all new 
teachers henceforth, and gave communities wider 
powers to centralize and consolidate schools. 

At present ninety-five per cent. df the ele- 
mentary teachers have had _ professional train- 
ing and ‘high school teachers are required to be 
college graduates or have equivalent scholastic 
attainment. The most common faults of class- 
room instruction have been to a great extent 
eliminated. Standard methods o! presentation 
are being practiced in an attempt to give every 
child opportunity for development of his powers 
and capabilities. 

A great stimulation of public school sentiment 
is manifested by closer co-operation of the 
school and the home, resulting in boys’ and 
girls’ club work, achievement courses, home 
projects and other school extension and com- 
munity activities: a growth of the feeling of re- 
sponsibility to the community on the part of the 
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teacher; an attitude of greater interest and re- 
sponsibility of the boards of education toward 
the school; a willingness of the people to vote 
money for new school plants and _ enterprises; 
a growing demand for consolidation and central- 
ization; increased school attendance, especially 
in high schools where it has increased from fiity 
to 100 per cent. 

School administration is much more efficient 
as is demonstrated by a uniform course of study 
for elementary and high schools, vitalized by its 
articulation with the industrial activities of the 
community; county uniformity of textbooks; 
selection and correlation of textbook material 
and its adaptation to the varying interests and 
needs of childhood; uniform system of reports 
and records, and so forth. 

School centres have been made to coincide 
with social and business centres. Convenient 
districts have been formed around centres of 
population. Village and surrounding rural 
districts have been united in accordance with the 
trend of community interests and _ activities. 
Weak districts have been eliminated by the 
transfer of their territory to other districts, 
thereby strengthening property valuations. 

A centralized school in Ohio was almost a 
novelty in 1914. <A year ago there were 310 
centralized schoo!s and 599 consolidated schools 
and the number has been materially increased 
during the year. Seventy of the eighty-eight 
counties now have such schools and the trend 
is toward them everywhere in the state. They 
have brought to the rural pupils trained teach- 
ers, well equipped buildings, courses of study 
related to the interests of the farm and home hy 
being well-balanced between the cultural and 
vocational. They have made it possible for 
the country boy who remains on the farm to ob- 
tain a high school education in his own commun- 
ity that is directly related to his needs. Sci- 
entific agriculture under trained instructors is 
taught in all these schools. The possibilities 
ot the farm and of rural life are thus revealed 
to the boy and he will be equipped with knowl- 
edge necessary to the scientific performance of 
his work. From the farm instead of the law 
office and counting room will come those who 
know what the needs and interests of the farmer 
are and who will be qualified to represent these 
interests. 

While the system still may be said to be in its 
infancy, the progress and transformation of Ohio 
schools under it has been nothing short of won- 
derful. It has won the stamp of popular ap- 
proval and of permanency, and it is a success 
far beyond the expectations of its most ardent 


advocates. 
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Demccracy is that form of society in which every man has a chance and knows that he has 


cne.— Lowell. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 

‘The State Normal School of Winona is lead- 
ing the procession in caring and daring to do 
new things. Wells, Moerey, Irwin Shepard and 
J. F. Millspaugh were an unusual line of lead- 
ers, and Guy E. Maxwell is as keen and alert a 
leader today as any one of them was in his own 
day. Knowing and appreciating each of that 
Winona quartette we can think of no one of 
them who demonstrated in the slightest degree 
greater care or braver dare than does Maxwell. 

We select only three features of several which 
challenge attention. First, the training school 
deserves the admiration of all students of 
teacher-preparation. We make no attempt to 
exploit it, for it would take more time than we 
can now command. Suffice it to say that Prin- 
cipal Lowry escapes the unification nullification 
of initiative which is fettering normal schools 
themselves in practically all the states and he 
is using his opportunity brilliantly. He has al- 
most entirely eliminated the retardation scandal 
in the grades, and has carried the upper third 
of every class far above the test limitations in 
all elementary subjects—and putting the lowest 
third on a level with the high score tests that 
are provided by experts. 

Secondly, the reading in English is magnified 
skillfully. In the eighth grade each student 
must read at least eight of the following plays 
during the year. They must give an oral or 
written account of each play read. We were 
there in mid-May and the fewest read by any 
one was eleven, while more than half had read 
and reported upon more than half of the entire 
list and some had read more than forty. These 
planned to read all before the year closes. 


MODERN DRAMA. 


“Androcles and the Lion,” Shaw. 

“Beau Brummel,” Clyde Fitch. 

“Cyrano de Bergerac,” Rostand. 

“Magic,” Chesterton. 

“Mice and Men,” Madeline Ryley. 

“Miss Civilization,” R. H. Davis. 

“The Blue Bird,” Maeterlinck. 

“She Stoops to Conquer,” Goldsmith. 

“The Lion and the Mouse,” Charles Klein. 

“The Music Master,” Charles Klein. 

“The Passing of the Third Floor Back,” Jerome. 

“The Piper,” Josephine P. Peabody. 

“Servant in the House,’ Charles Rann Kennedy. 

“The White Cockade,” Lady Gregory. 

“You Can Never Tell,” Shaw. 

“Over-ruled,” Shaw. 

“Fanny and the Servant Problem,” Leon Wilson. 

“What Every Woman Knows,” Barrie. 

“An Enemy of the People,” Ibsen. 

“The Rising of the Moon,” Lady Gregory 

“Abraham Lincoln,” Drinkwater. 

“Swanwhite,” Strindberg. 

“The War God,” Zangwill. 

“Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” Barrie. 

“The Old Lady Shows Her Medals,” Barrie (Echoes of 
the War). 


“The Hour Glass,” William Butler Yeats. 

“The Sunken Bell,” Haupmann. ' 

“Arms and the Man,” Shaw. 

“Charge,” John E. Francis. 

“L’Aiglon,” Rostand. 

“Mary Goes First,” Henry A. Jones. 

“Milestones,” Bennett. 

“The Dictator,” R. H. Davis. 

“Pygmalion,” Shaw. 

“The Rivals,” Sheridan. 

“The Melting Pot,’ Israel Zangwill. 

“The Neighbors,” Zona Gale. 

“Poor Little Rich Girl,” Gates. 

“The Wolf of Gubbio,” Peabody. 

“The Man From Home,” Tarkington. 

“Jeanne D'Arc,” Mackaye. 

“The Scarecrow,” Percy Mackaye. 

“Spreading the News,” Lady Gregory. 

“Rip Ban Winkle,” Jefferson. 

“Sherwood,” Alfred Noyes. 

“Barbara Frietchie,” Clyde Fitch. 

“Strife,” Galsworthy. 

“Efficiency,” Davis and Shiehan. 

“Quality Street,” J. M. Barrie. 

“Prunella,” Grenville Barker. 

“The Admirable Crichton,” Barrie 

Each student also read several of this list of 
Shakespeare’s plays :— 

“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Julius Caesar,” “Mer- 
chant of Venice,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” “As You 
Like It,” “Twelftht Night,” “Winter’s Tale,” “Macbeth,” 
“Othello,” “King Lear,” “Comedy of Errors,” “Romeo 
and Juliet,” “Taming of the Shrew,” “Tempest.” 

The seventh grade read and reported orally 
and in writing upon some short story by each 
of these short story specialists :— 


SHORT STORY WRITERS. 
Kipling. Geseee: W Cable 


J. L. Allen. Conan Doyle. 
Stevenson. R. H. Davis 
Tarkington. Henry Van Dyke. 
O. Henry. F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Alice Brown. E. Thompson Seton. 
Gilbert Parker. Ellis Parker Butler 
Zona Gale. Daudet. 

Thomas Nelson Page. Eleanor H. Porter. 
Aldrich. Maupassant 

John Fox, Jr. Stockton. 

Bunner. Poe. 

3ret Harte Hawthorne 

Hamlin Garlin. Irving 

Joel Chandler Harris. Mary Shipman Andrews. 


The principal of the Training Department 
varies his plans to meet conditions required to 
make reasonably sure that each practice student 
will succeed in every respect. Nor is this all. 
The principal or some teacher of the Training 
Department visits every graduate and _ follows 
them up until success has been fully demon- 
strated. 

Of all interesting features of the Winona 
Normal School nothing appealed to me more 
than the very remarkable rural school demon- 
stration, five miles from the city. 

A rural community with about twenty pupils 
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ous residence which has been made into school- 
rooms on the lower floor and the living rooms 
for the principal and three normal students in 
training for rural work. 

A lovelier country spot could not be found. 
The teacher is one of those rare geniuses such 
as Mabel Carney, Kate Logan, Jessie Field and 
Marie Turner Harvey, a leader for the entire 
community. It is a temptation to describe the 
school and the community, but too many things 


37 


are pressing for attention. Suffice it to say that 
évervthing connected with every phase 
of the work at Winona’ appeals. to 
me greatly. 

No greater tribute can be paid the school than 
to call attention to the fact that it has afforded 
an opportunity for Miss Gildermeister to become 
as notable a leader in education nationally as 
any woman in any State Normal School has 
ever become. 
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REPORTS AND DOCUMENTS 


BERKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 

This county issues ten bulletins each year de- 
voted to the interests of its public schools. The 
March number is exceedingly interesting, from 
the School Director’s humorous creed at the 
beginning to the schedule at the end. 

—— Qe 
NORTHERN ARIZONA NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The spring issue of the quarterly bulletin sets 
forth the attractions of the Fifteenth Summer 
Session, June 14 to August 20, to be held at 
Flagstaff. The list of instructors and lecturers 
promises a successful season. The program is 
so enticing that it is hard to see how any teacher 
who can possibly get there, can possibly stay 
away. 

b stl ae 
NEW YORK STATE MUSEUM. 

Bulletins 209 and 210 of the University of the 
State of New York, published last year by the 
State Museum, John M: Clarke, director, treat- 
ing of the Pleistocene Marine Submergence of 
the Hudson, Champlain and St. Lawrence Val- 
leys, by Herman L. Fairchild, will profoundly in- 
terest students of geology. The bulletin pre- 
sents most exhaustively the facts of this inter- 
esting phenomenon. 


_——— 
“BOOKS FOR EVERYBODY.” 

The American Library Association—made up 
of 4,000 librarians in the United States—has uh- 
dertaken to greatly increase the popularity of 
book reading in the country. There would 
seem to be a need of such a work. These ex- 
perts tell us that the average man spends each 
year, for books, the modest sum of thirty-five 


cents. New England makes the best showing 
where the average is $1. There are only 


2,000 book stores in the country and of these 
only fifty deserve the name. In Europe almost 
every town, down to a population of 2,000, has’ 
a book store and a good one. When we reply 
that people read library books we are met with 
the statement of the United States Department 
of Education that 60,000,000 persons in ° the 
country are without adequate library facilities, 
and that only twenty-seven per cent. of the 
2,964 counties in the land have even one library 
of 5,000 volumes. 
cniailiamesne 
REMARKABLE NEW LIFE-LINE GUN. 
The Pacific Review describes a new life-line 


gun far superior to any yet devised. It suc- 
cessfully met recently all the tests imposed, and 
exceeded the’ requirements of many. It is 
unique in that the projectile and charge form 
one piece, instead of being separate as hereto- 
fore. The charge is practically waterproof. At 
the tests a charge was immersed in water and 
then discharged. In another, the gun was filled 
with water and the charge inserted and exploded 
without trouble. The recoil is less than that 
of any other life-line gun. Another improve- 
ment consists of the gun being in two parts and 
so can easily be moved about in the boat. It 
can be discharged at four elevations—30, 45, 60, 
and 80 degrees—and can send the line ac- 
curately to an object 1,700 feet distant. It 
easily manipulated and is evidently destined to 
supplant those now in use. 

It is the product of the General Ordnance 
Company, which designed and built the famous 
“Y”" depth-bomb guns used on the United States 
submarine chasers, etc., during the war, and also 
the non-recoil airplane gun for attacking sub- 
marines—the only heavy artillery ever mounted 
on an airplane. 


w 





THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM. 

Boston has an institution hardly matched in 
any American city, viz., the Children’s Museum, 
on the shore of Jamaica Pond, in the midst of 
trees and flowering shrubs. Here Boston 
school teachers bring their classes for study 
which becomes play to the delighted children. 
They find there not only large collections of ani- 
mals, birds and insects, but the making of fabrics, 
the manufacturing methods of the world, and the 
customs of strange races of men. All is simple, 
natural and interesting. Many boys’ clubs have 
their homes at the Museum and the boy collector 
may keep his treasures there. 
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ALTON, ILLINOIS, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The report for 1918-1919 opens with a fifteen- 
line quotation from Hanus, which might well 
preface every school report in the country. It 
urges the intimate relation of formal instruc- 
tion with participation in life as the only ade- 
quate preparation for life. 
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The report includes 
thirteen divisions, all of deen interest and im- 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 


One Supreme Issue Dominating All Other Educa- 
tional Matters — No Settlement Reached and None 
Probable for the Present. 

Boston, June 8.—Prorogation of the Massachusetts 
Legislature came in the early morning hours of June 
5. Had it not been for the Republican National Con- 
vention the session would have continued, appar- 
ently, till the middle of the next week. But Speaker 
Warner was a delegate. Floor Leader Young of 
the House was an alternate. The haste and excite- 
ment was on all the members and they hurried to 
clear the decks for the national campaign. Of all 
the fifty-four matters which were referred to the 
committee on education and the ten which were re- 
ferred to the committees on education and public 
health sitting jointly, one overtopped all othérs so 
supremely that it was really the only one which merits 
thorough mention as decisive of the welfare of the 
state. 

That decisive matter was the bill relating to the 
health and physical training of the children in the 
public schools. There are different ways of handling 
a delicate subject. Some people think the best way 
to deal with nettles is to touch them as lightly as 
possible; others believe that a firm grip has the least 
sting. Boston newspapers have acted entirely upon 
the light-touch theory. They did not reveal to their 
readers the truth that the real issue was the old one 
of church and state. But the opposition to all legis- 
lation in the direction of the pending bill came from 
Catholics who made no effort to conceal their iden- 
tity and standing. They affirmed that they acted as 
Catholics and their legal counsel and other spokes- 
men told the joint committees plainly, in public, that 
they appeared as Catholics. Though this matter 
was settled long before the end of the session, it re- 
mains such a permanent fact in the organic life of 
the state, and is so sure to remain so for a future as 
far ahead as any prophet can see, that in reviewing 
the session it looms up as the one thing in educa- 
tion which is alone worth mention. 

In connection with the matter, let there be men- 
tioned a remark made by a member of the House of 
1920, who was also a delegate in the constitutional 
convention. He said that he had hoped that the 
adoption of the anti-aid amendment of the constitu- 
tion, which was carried through the Constitutional 
Convention after the Catholics and Protestants had 
had all their possible arguments and had come to 
agreement upon this as the settlement of their diffi- 
culties, would prove the means of putting an end to 
all the friction between the two elements, but he was 
very much disappointed to find that the amendment 
had settled nothing of the real, fundamental issue 
between the two. His observation was that the pur- 
pose of the Catholics was to oppose every measure, 
no matter how good or how immune they might be 
from its operation, if it tended to improve the pub- 
lic school system. His idea was that the real Catho- 
lic purpose is to prevent any superior excellence in 
the public schools which may affect the seeming 
standing of the parochial schools by contrast. In 
support of his position, he alluded to the persistent 
opposition by Catholic legislators to every bill which 
had for its purpose the improvement of the public 
schools. This status of the Catholics and Protest- 
ants seems to be permanent. He fears it marks a 
chronic condition in relation to all progress of the 
public schools. What adds to his apprehension is 
that there are so many politicians among the Pro- 


testant legislators who fear the Catholic vote, that 
they have yielded to the Catholic denunciation of the 
bills for improvement of the public school, so that 
the result of the educational struggles of the ses- 
sion has been a complete Catholic victory. 

It is well worth while to consider the matter in 
more detail in regard to the main subject of conten- 
tion—the physical training of the pupils in the pub- 
lic schools. This was the second year of the contest 
over this particular matter and the second year of 
complete Catholic victory. Eight ditferent matters 
were covered by the report of the two committees 
sitting jointly, and one of them was the bill “to pro- 
mote the health and physical development of school 
children” which was before the legislature of 1919. 
So strenuous was the Catholic objection to the bill 
this year, on the ground of centralization of author- 
ity and the giving to public school teachers the in- 
struction of pupils in subjects which their mothers, 
it was claimed, ought to teach them at home, that 
the bill as finally reported to the Senate, was as con- 
siderate as possible of the Catholic position in or- 
der that there might not be any pretext for Catholic 
opposition to the bill. But, none the less, there was 
dissent from the report on the part of Messrs. 
Donovan, Mulvey, Sweeney, O’Connor, Early and 
Harvey. Senator George D. Chamberlain of Spring- 
field was in charge of the report in behalf of the 
majority of the members of the joint committees. In 
view of the importance of this matter for the future, 
a summary of the very brief bill is desirable. Sec- 
tion 1 required the commissioner of education, with 
the approval of the department, to appoint an agent 
with two associates (one a woman) “who shall be 
qualified to supervise and direct the work of physical 
training in the public schools and the normal schools.” 
The remainder of the section relates to salaries. 
The next two sections contain the vitals of the bill 
and the objectionable features for the Catholics. 
Here they are :— 

“Section 2. The agents of the said department shall 
co-operate in an advisory capacity with local school 
authorities and the state normal schools in promot- 
ing child welfare by healthful physical training. 

“Section 3. The school committees is cities and 
towns or groups of towns shall appoint supervisors 
of physical training with the necessary associates, 
who shall, under the direetion of the school commit- 
tee establish, supervise and direct adequate syste- 
matic courses of instruction in physical training.” 

Section 4 said that there should be an annual ap- 
propriation equal to three cents a year for every child 
between six and eighteen years in the public schools, 
and Section 5 made the act take effect August 1, 
1920. This bill was a marked toning down from the 
bill which had been carefully worked out as the bill 
of the department of education, based on the peti- 
tion of R. F. Nelligan. The most offensive sections 
in that bill, to the Catholics, were the following :— 

“Section 1. The department of education, after 
consultation with the department of public health, 
shall establish minimum rules and regulations and 
courses of instruction for the practice and teaching 
of health education in the public schools and the 
normal schools of the commonwealth. This shall 
include instruction in personal and community 
health, physical activities related to healthful living, 
and normal recreation.” 


“Section 4. The school committees in cities and 
towns, or groups of towns, shall appoint a supervisor 
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of health education, with necessary associates, who 
shall, under the direction of the school committee, 
establish, supervise and direct systematic courses of 
instruction in health and of physical activity.” 
Centralization of state authority over local rights 
of self-government and usurpation of the rights of 
parental government were found by the Catholics to 
be so pronounced in the bill that they were solid 
against it. But after they had defeated it and won 
a victory by the substitution of the bill first quoted 
from, they followed that bill to the Senate Ways and 
Means Committee, to which it had been referred. So 
strong were the influences against the bill before 
that committee that the committee reported against 


it. In spite of the efforts of Senator Chamberlain 
and others, the report was accepted, “ought not to 
pass,” by an overwhelming majority. Thus the 


chapter was ended for another session and it re- 
mains to be seen whether any legislation whatever 
for the physical development of children in the pub- 
lic schools can ever be enacted in Massachusetts. 
There was a very similar, but minor incident in 
connection with the recommendation of the state de- 





partment of education to amend the law, which says 
that “the school committee of every city and town 
in the commonwealth shall appoint one or more 
school physicians” by adding the words “and nurses” 
after “physicians.” Opposition came from the same 
quarter and the bill was rejected. 

Thus the great educational issue of the session 
goes before the people. It will henceforth be smoth- 
ered for all time by our unfortunate, short-sighted 
and unpatriotic new system of biennial state elections 
by which all our elections will be dominated by na- 
tional issues, and there will never again be any op- 
portunity for the people to discuss state problems 
separate from national, or to get a separate vote on 
them. Not till Massachusetts returns to its tried, 
proved and superior system of separating state and 
national issues will our people have any way of show- 
ing their judgment on state problems or any pos- 
sibility of electing any candidate identified with state 
issues. Even an expression like the endorsement of 
Governor Coolidge for his stand in the Boston police 
strike is permanently impossible under biennial] state 


elections. Rg. &. B. 
BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
five theadmark cards. The last summum 


Ever get ‘em, or do you date back to such in- 
trinsic or relative ancientness as I do?  Re- 
member, [| am not a centenarian, but that the 
country where I chose to grow up (preferring 
obscurity, through inhefent bashfulness) was 
some decades ‘behind the times as_ ex- 
pressed in other and not very remote sec- 
tions. 

The Headmark was a great institution. It 
was not the lettering for the cemetery slab that 
marked the location of that portion of the de- 
parted, though it was almost as sad as that ii 
you failed to get it when you had wanted it or 
counted on it. 

No, the headmark (to you who are not of the 
cognoscenti) was the chief hallmark of the day 
when they “turned down” in the spelling class. 
The pupil who was head yesterday went foot to 
start again. When the natural tailender who 
was in the phonetic habit for keeps—the inventor 
of spelling reform—missed a word, spelling it 
by ear instead of by the book, and you spelled it 
correctly, you went above him in the class. 
The first few steps up were usually taken rather 
rapidly, but as you approached the top of the 
class, where the ‘better spellers gathered like the 
cream on the milk, sledding grew tougher. You 
had your work cut out for you to pass those 
smarties who knew how to spell asafetida so ac- 
curately you could smell the bag around their 
necks and who could rattle off tic hyphen dou 
lou reux just like that. 

One feature of the headmark era in eduea- 
tion was the giving of one tiny card for one 
headmark, a little bigger card for five head- 
marks, and a great whale of a card for five of the 


bonum was a colored print that you wouldn't 
look twice at nowadays unless somebody had 
told you it was once thought beautiful and you 
looked at it incredulously, trying to figure out 
how anyone could have suffered under such hal- 
lucination. 

1 remember some I used to get, for I was a 
headmark fiend. One was a _ picture of the 
Yosemite Valley. You could tell, almost at a 
glance, which was the picture and which was 
the margin, and on a bright day, in certain light, 
you could tell the mountains from the trees. It 
looked as if it had been printed on a cider press 
by a blind man. I called it, | remember, the 
Yoss-e-might valley, but my pronunciation was 
as good as the picture was. 

Then there was one which said in perfectly 
legible letters at the bottom that it was Fort 
Ticonderoga. I took its word for it. I have 
spent hours poring over that mass of color and 
blend, trying to find where the fort was. [ 
never found it, though the picture was not in- 
tended as a_ puzzle picture. [ shave’ since 
thought maybe the picture was painted after the 
fort had been bombarded past all recognition. 
Fort Ticonderoga will have to sit for a new 
portrait before I shall ever have any respect for 
it as a landmark or as a headmark. 

You, who missed the excitement of getting 
lheadmarks, missed something real. | hope I 
am not getting to be a fogy, but I do firmly be- 
lieve there were things in the past whose 
passing is as much to be regretted as some 
things of the immediate future are to be antici. 
pated. 
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THE THEORY AND THE REALITY 


BY ROY M. PETERSON 


Head of Spanish Department University of Maine 


There has recently reached my desk a small 
blotter put out by a well-known teachers’ agency 
as a part of its advertising program. It con- 
tains a number of statements calling attention 
to the advantages of selecting teaching as an 
occupation, the first and most sweeping of which 
is the assertion that it is “The Most Attractive 
Profession.” Something of the same idea has 
been developed in the conferences held in certain 
states in an endeavor to persuade more young 
people to enter upon the career of a teacher. 
But as many teachers have been forced to admit 
in recent years such claims unfortunately have 
had to be relegated to the field of the theoretical 
and the ideal. 

The contrast between theory and reality was 
made especially clear to my own mind by an oc- 
currence which took place on a recent Sunday. 
It happened that this was the day when the In- 
terchurch New World Movement was presented 
in the church that I attend. After the general 
presentation of the subject the preacher spoke 
of the matter as it concerned his own particular 
congregation, and mentioned the sum of money 
which it was expected to contribute. Before 
naming the amount he stated that it was sur- 
prisingly, even ridiculously low, a circumstance 
due to the fact that the congregation was made 
up so largely of college teachers, whose poverty 
was well known. While it was a relief to learn that 
the generdl committee in charge of the apportion- 
ments had made the burden of contribution 
light, it was not so pleasant to realize that the 
poverty of a college community was so notori- 
ous as to be brought to the attention of a dis- 
tant Board. Nor was it altogether agreeable 
to reflect that one belonged to a “profession” 
that not only had failed to bring any special 
prosperity as a recompense for years of prepara- 
tion and experience but also was unable to main- 
tain those who followed it on an economical 
level with the average man. 

Such considerations are apt to appeal particu- 
larly to the man of thirty-five or forty, who has 
had a considerable teaching experience and yet 
has not reached the age when iit is practically 
impossible to change his line of work. Such 
a man, if in college or university, has had a long 
and expensive preparation and later has been 
making a gradual advancement in academic 
rank. If he is connected with a college, nor- 
mal school or small university he is probably 
ranked as a professor and can expect no further 
promotion. In case he has been filling this 
position for several years, his term of service 
from a financial point of view has surely been 
a demotion, because of the dim‘nished buying 
power of his salary. A continuance in the same 
line of work may entail too great a_ sacrifice, 
and then another vacancy has to be filled. 


To remedy the shortage of teachers caused 


by the declining economic status of their occupa- 
tion it has been proposed to subsidize teachers 
during their time of preparation, and the experi- 
ment, I understand, is beimg tried in at least one 
Normal School. Such a procedure would un- 
doubtedly increase the number of girls available 
for public school work, but it would also tend 
to make the “profession” more of a “‘proces- 
sion” than ever. As a means of encouraging 
men to prepare for the field of higher educa- 
tional service it would be possible to issue an 
increased number of fellowships of such a value 
that the expenses of graduate school work 
would be practically provided for. But this 
is the worst posstble method of trying to keep 
up a supply of college teachers, and there would 
be a more virile and energetic body of men in 
this line of work today, if it had not 
been so easy for the man_ who had 
no special aim in life to spend several years 
in graduate study and then drift into teaching 
because he was not fitted for anything else. ‘he 
only sure way of attracting sufficient strong men 
into the work is the simple, if painful, method 
of providing a more adequate compensation for 
the man who may merit it by his services. 
There can never be any permanent lack of candi- 
dates for any profession which offers to those 
who succeed in it a substantial number of posi- 
tions worthy of becoming a real man’s aim. 

Due to the lack of available material even 
those institutions that are in the worst financial 
condition have shad to advance considerably 
the salaries paid to the lowest grade of teachers. 
They also have been obliged to utilize men 
whose preparation is decidedly inferior to that 
of the instructors of a past generation. At that 
time many young men were willing to serve an 
apprenticeship in university work at an insignifi- 
cant salary because that was generally the only 
way to attain the professorship with its priv- 
ileges and its often comfortable, if modest, re- 
muneration. But there is no halo of glory 
about the professor’s place today; if many cases 
it is no longer inviting, as it brings with it now 
far too few forty cent dollars to replace the full 
value dollars of the old days. Consequently, 
the instructor generally measures his position 
solely by its actual pecuniary worth and is not 
tempted to remain in it from sentiment. se- 
cause of his greater tendency to be migratory 
he has forced up his salary at a rate far beyond 
his colleague, the professor. For instance, in 
one school that has been brought to my at- 
tention the initial compensation of the formef 
has advanced from $600 to $1,500, while the 
standard salary of the latter has only moved 
$300 in the same period. The larger advance 
of the first group was rendered absolutely neces- 
sary in order to. keep the institution sup- 
plied with a teaching force large enough to en- 
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able it to continue its activities. The small in- 
crease, however, which the older men have ob- 
tained will be, if not soon remedied, a powerful 
motive not only to cause the present generation 
of professors to feel that they are being starved 
out by the people at large but also to influence 
the younger men against the idea of going into 
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teaching as a pétmanent job. They will hardly 
feel attracted toward an occupation the members 
of which on account of their poverty can not 
take their proper place in the great forward- 
looking movements of the day, and who even 
on the Sabbath run the risk of being reminded 
of their needy state. 
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AMERICANIZATION OF NON-ENGLISH SPEAKING 
MEN AND WOMEN 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C, E, CARTER 


Franklin, Penn. 


In November, 1919, we called a meeting of the 
teachers who were interested in an Americaniza- 
tion School and any citizens who were likewise 
concerned. In response to this call thirty-six 
teachers met with many interested citizens, and 
preliminary plans were made. 

A committee on publicity was appointed whose 
duty it was to prepare notices, in seven lan- 
guages of the objects of the school, that it was 
absolutely free, and that it would open on a cer- 
tain date, and post the same in factories, stores, 
and in the post office. 

The committee on program prepared the 
program to suit the degrees of progress and 
nationalities that it was contemplated would be 
represented in the school. 

Thirty-six teachers volunteered to teach for 
the term without pay. This the superintendent 
of schools and citizens thought a remarkable 
demonstration of patriotic service and apprecia- 
tion of the needs of our nation. 

The School Board voted unanimously to give 
the use of a school building, which was centrally 
located, for the use of the school. The Board 
voted also to pay for the janitor services, light 
and heat, and to furnish the = necessary 
books. 

Upon the date set, the school opened with an 
attendance of about twenty men and women 
representing Italians, Poles, Greeks, Slavs and 
other nationalities. The school later grew to 
over fifty, whose attendance was regular and in- 
terest intense. These men and women were 
classified so as to secure the best personal atten- 
tion for each. 

Three relays of teachers, having approxi- 
mately twelve teachers in each relay, were made, 
so that the work would not fall too heavily upon 
the teachers. Each relay of teachers was to 
teach a period of eight weeks. 

An endeavor was made to teach those sub- 
jects in which their knowledge was most limited, 
and always with reference to two essentials: (a) 
Knowledge and respect of and obedience to the 
laws, government and institutions of the United 
States of America; and (b) to preparing the 
men and women for the several activities in 
which they were employed. 

These lessons were taught these splendid men 
and women, not alone through the subject mat- 
ter which they studied, but by the teachers’ un- 


selfish interest in their pupils and proper repre- 
sentation of genuine American manhood and 
womanhood as typified in these self-sacrificing 
teachers. 

The subjects of English, reading, writing, 
spelling, arithmetic, selected history, civil gov- 
ernment, mechanical drawing, etc., were taught. 
We called the school together and addressed 
them upon patriotic themes, such as the “Pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the United States”; 
“The Differences Between a Monarchy and Our 
Republic”; “Leading Elements of Good Citizen- 
ship,” etc. Others addressed the pupils from 
time to time. Great care was taken to select 
the proper persons to give these addresses. 

The editor of a local paper addressed the 
school on the closing night, or at the school’s 
“Commencement,” upon “The America of To- 
morrow, and What We Shall Make It.” This 
Was inspiring to all in the school. 

At the close of the address upon “Why We All 
Came to America, and Why America Will Be 
What We All Make It,” the superintendent asked 
all the teachers in the school to repeat (with the 
superintendent), the salute to the flag. Then 
the superintendent said: “These teachers love 
the stars and stripes and they love every one of 
you. We, or our fathers and mothers, were all 
from foreign lands. Now we are in America. 
We all love America. We are all going to 
make America greater and better by being true 
to the stars and stripes. This flag is your flag 
the same that it is your teachers’ flag, and we 
shall all stand by it, won’t we? We _ believe 
that you men and women will live honestly 
wherever you work and that you will never 
carry the red flag of anarchy, but ever show that 
you are true to Old Glory by the kind of lives 
you live in your homes, business and commun- 
ity. 

“Now, you have seen your teachers and me 
salute this flag which is your flag and ours, T 
am wondering how you feel about this flag, the 
one your teachers love so much.” 

Then a son of Italy said: “Let us salute OUR 
flag !” 

The superintendent then said: “All in this 
room who love our flag for what it has meant 
and means to us will rise and join your teachers 
and me in saluting the Stars and Stripes.” 





Continued on page 47. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF EDUCATION 


What is fundamental in education? 

It is essential but not all essentials are funda- 
mental. It is important but not all important 
factors are fundamental. It is indispensable 
but not all indispensable features are funda- 
mental. It pertains to the foundation but is 
not the foundation. 

Anything is essential that has the essence of 
the thing. You have the oil of clove, the ex- 
tract of lemon, the spirits of camphor, the es- 
sence of peppermint. Each has its own special 
significance. The essence of anything is that 
which makes it what it is. The clove makes 
the oil, but the oil does not make the clove. 
You extract something from the lemon, 
but the extract does not make the lemon. The 
essence of peppermint is that which makes the 
peppermint. The essence of anything is that 
which is within it that makes it. 

The fundamental of anything is not within it 
as the essence of peppermint is within it. it 
has to do with the foundation. — It is beneath it 
rather than in it. It could not be without it but 
it is not in it: 

It is of the foundation but is not the founda- 
tion. The foundation is that upon which the 
structure rests but it is fundamental that some- 
thing rests on the foundation. Fundamental 
connects the foundation with that of which it is 
the foundation. 

Reading, writing, and arithmetic are not 
fundamentals of education. They are not the 
essence of education. They are not the spirit 
of education. They are not the foundation of 
education. They are things out of which it is 
possible to extract education. hey are the 
foundation upon which education may be 
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érected. They are not fundamental to educa- 
tion. 

The fundamentals of education are factors 
that raise a structure upon the foundation. ‘The 
school building is not fundamental but the 
teacher may be. ‘The community tay be fun- 
damental. Textbooks may be fundamental. 

Education has to do with improvement in 
learning how to learn by using one’s seeing, 
hearing, thinking power upon his environment. 
through his associates, through the demonstra- 
tion and revelations of industry, science, art, 
literature and history. 

The fundamentals of education are in the art 
of learning how to learn more and better day 
by day. 

+0 @-0-@-0-@-e  —-— 
UNUSUAL BULLETIN 


Superintendent C. R. Stone of Munhall, Penn- 
sylvania, issues frequent circular letters to all 
of his teachers, giving the all-needed instruction 
as well as professional information. For in- 
stance, he tells of books and magazines, when 
they arrive at his office and are ready for use 
by teachers who will come there. 

Popular Science Monthly—February. Sample of con- 
tents—Railroad train 150 miles an hour; why laundering 
kills clothes; how to distinguish the poles of a battery. 

The Twelfth Avenue Building has completed its Junior 
Red Cross membership. The twenty-five cent standard 
has been maintained contrary to my fondest hopes. I 
will guarantee that there are not many schools that will 
be able to show such spirit as our own. 

F. C. Stelz, superintendent of the Braddock Public 
Schools, died at his home last Saturday. He had been 
ill for about five weeks. Yesterday the Braddock schools 
were closed in his memory. The valley has lost a good 
school man and I, for one, have lost a very good friend. 

In the first six months of this school vear he 
issued twenty-one circular letters to his teachers 
covering every phase of the work and every 
line of professional interest. 
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MARTYRED TOWNS OF FRANCE* 

More and more apparent is it that there 
should be heroic efforts made by all well- 
wishers of humanity that American youth 
should appreciate that but for the heroic sacri- 
fice of France the United States would have 
found it necessary to fight triumphant Germany 
single handed. 

It is of the highest importance that all 
schools, all lovers of America should begin at 
once to stimulate devout appreciation of what 
France did for America in 1914 and 1915. 

The schools had a large part in making 
America love France because of what Lafayette 
did for the struggling colonies in 1782-3, and 
that was a slight service in comparison with 
what she did for America in 1914-1915, when we 
were all asleep at our post. 

Indirect influence is much more powerful 
than direct influence, just as electricity is a 
thousand fold more impressive in applied 





*“The Martyred Towns of France.” By Clara E. 
Laughlin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Beautifully 
illustrated. Cloth. 464 pp. 6 by 10. Price, $3.50. 
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science in the industries than when it is creating 
thunder. 


This wonderful book on “The Martyred 
Towns of France” is infinitely more powerful 
than .eleventh-ol-November oratory. Every 


city, every village and hamlet of France was 
really a martyr to the cause of humanity, espe- 
cially to democracy, but here is the greatest 
record yet made of the sacrifice of twenty-two 
cities of France. 

Many have told of the desecration of Rheims, 
Metz, Soissons, Sedan, Strasbourg, and Verdun, 
but no one has written elaborately of sixteen 
other great desecrations and a host of lesser 
places of whose wreckage we here learn. 

Not only has Clara E. Laughlin created a new 
France by making the world love the Martyred 
Towns of France for what they once were, but 
for what they now are. She has said, in the 
name of those ruins, we say it reverently: “This 
see, as oft as ye see it, in remembrance of me.” 

No religious sacrament can be more sacred 
than is this sacrament in remembrance of the 
sacrifice of France in 1914-18. 

Fortunately few pens have as compelling an 
attraction as has the literary style of Clara E. 
Laughlin, whose book should have a place be- 
side “The Stories of Venice.” 

Every school library should have “The Mar- 
tyred Towns of France,” and it were worth 
more as a test of the spirit of teaching in 1920 
to know whether an applicant for a teacher’s 
certificate has read “The Martyred Towns of 
France” than any book scheduled in any read- 
ing course of which we know. It is a remark- 
ably brilliant account of one of the most won- 
derful chapters in human history. 

For untold centuries the religious world has 
worshiped at the shrine of an historic character 
who was ready to lay his beloved son on the 
altar of sacrifice. His hand was stayed. Willing- 
ness to sacrifice was sufficient. The world 
must never forget that a great Republic placed 
her beloved sons and her idolized historic 
cathedrats on the altar, and it was not enough 
that she was willing, she had to stand by and 
see the sacrifice completed. Read “The Mar- 
tyred Towns of France” lest we forget. 
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THE MONMOUTH DEMONSTRATION 


Superintendent L. L. Caldwell of Monmouth, 
Illinois, has made an unusually interesting study 
and report on the thrift, and thrift studies of 
the pupils. | He publishes a record of 736 ele- 
mentary school pupils, 225 junior high school 
pupils, and 410 senior high school pupils. 

Of the elementary school 26 per cent. earn 
money regularly; junior, 47 per cent.; senior, 
26 per cent. 

Elementary school, 32 own War Saving 
Stamps; junior, 49 per cent.; senior, 45 per cent. 

Elementary school, 33 per cent. did profitable 
vacation work last summer; junior, 60 per cent.; 
senior, 57 per cent. 

Next summer 38 per cent. elementary school 
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plan profitable summer work; 69 junior; 61 
senior high school. 

There are fifteen phases of reports on the 
thrift features of pupil’s life in Monmouth. 

In making this report to the parents Mr. Cald- 
well closes with the following: “In our train- 
ing for citizenship, let us remember that thrift 
and industry are much needed virtues. Let us 
not merely talk about earning, saving and in- 
vesting, but rather help our young folks to dis- 
cover the best ways and aid them in getting 
started. And along with all this encourage- 
ment let us remember to teach them ‘with all 
thy getting get understanding.” To know how 
to earn, save and invest one’s self as well as 
one’s material possessions for the good of 
humanity is the principal thing. Let us teach 
it, therefore, with all diligence.” 
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BUTLER ON WOOD AND WOOD ON 
BUTLER 

We fear Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler made a 
mistake when he claimed supreme virtue for the 
way in which he says he defeated General 
Teonard Wood in the Chicago Convention, and 
we fear it will eliminate Dr. Butler as a candidate 
for the Cabinet or the Court of St. James. We 
further fear that he will not figure in any future 
Republican National Convention. He may 
learn that there was a time when silence would 
have been golden. 
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IMPORTANT WINNINGS 
Award of the Pulitzer prize of $1,000 has been 
made to John J. Leary, Jr., of the New York 
World “for the best example of a_ reporter's 
work during the last year” by the School of 
Journalism at Columbia University. The work 
which won the prize was a series of articles on 
the coal strikes last winter. The $500 Pulitzer 
prize for the best editorial written during the 
year was awarded to Harvey E. Newbranch of 
the Evening World-Herald, Omaha, Neb. Justin 
H. Smith was awarded the $2,000 prize for his 
“War with Mexico,” which was rated as “the 
best book upon the history of the United 
States,” printed last year. Ex-Senator Albert 
J. Beveridge of Indiana won the $1,000 prize for 
his “Life of John Marshall,” -judged the best 
American biography printed during the 

year. 
0 0-0-0 
WONDERFUL DETROIT 


Detroit’s population is 993,379, with a gain 
m the year of 113.4 per cent., placing the city 
next to Philadelphia, or fourth in the New 
World, leading Cleveland with her 796,836, with 
her gain of 12.1 per cent. St. Lowis drops to 
sixth place, Boston to seventh, Baltimore to 
eighth and Pittsburg to ninth. The beauty of 
it is that Detroit’s growth is legitimate and not 
merely the result of annexation, for had she an- 
nexed Hamtramck (18,615) and Highland Park 
(42,479) she would have gone kiting far above 
the million mark, 
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JUST QUIT 


We have been saying repeatedly, “Don’t Start 
Anything,” but it does seem now as though the 
only thing that anyone lives for is to start some- 
thing and then keep it agoing. 

It doesn’t take the brain of an idiot to start 
anything now, nor the poise of a wild hyena to 
keep anything agoing to the devil. It would 
really be refreshing to find somebody somewhere 
who could quit just where he is. Russia is a 
Paradise of Peace in comparison to what a 
Congregationalist or Presbyterian prayer meet- 
ing will be if somebody somewhere hasn’t 
brains enough to quit proving everybody both a 
fool and a knave. 

Just now it is easy for anybody to prove that 
everybody is a fool, and that everybody is a 
knave. 

Why not quit? Why not let all of us just 
quit for a little while and stop thinking what a 
fool everybody is, and what a knave everybody 
is. 

If educators can’t quit, who under the broad 
heavens can be expected to quit? 

Germany started something in the summer of 
1914, and it appears to have been more all per- 
vasive than the world-cursed influenza. The in- 
fluenza never did anybody any good and just 
now it would be difficult to prove that anybody 
anywhere is a whit the better because of the col- 
lapse of autocracy, the Versailles council, the 
League of Nations or anything else. 
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THE UTAH SURPRISE 


J. Leo Muir of the Davis County High School 
succeeds Hon. George N. Childs as _ State 
Superintendent of Utah. While the Governor’s 
selection was one of the great surprises of the 
day educationally, it seems to give very general 





satisfaction. To us he is largely an unknown 
quantity but we do know that he is in hearty 


sympathy with Utah’s new and notable educa- 
tional law. 

Mr. Childs became 
Lake City on July 1, 
High School principal becomes assistant to Mr. 
Childs in the direction of the High School work 
of the city, and J. T. Worlton, superintendent 
of Granite District, a suburb, becomes assistant 
to Mr. Childs, and will direct the elementary 
school work of the city. 
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IS IT A WINCHESTER (VA.) FIASCO? 


It appears that the famous ideal plan and plant 
of Winchester, Virginia, of which so much has 
been written and from which so much was ex- 
pected is liable not to materialize. 

The city council of Winchester, Virginia, 
seems to have voted unanimously against the 
plan of the Handley Fund of $1,700,000, pro- 
vided in the will of Judge Handley of Scranton. 
Pennsylvania. 

It is impossible for one entirely outside to 
know why this unanimous action is taken. It 


superintendent of Salt 
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would seem as though those who planned the 
wonderful scheme for the utilization of so large 
a fund would have been careful to prevent such 
a miscarriage as this appears to be. 

Those of us who thave written and spoken ex- 
uberantly and expectantly of the greatest edu- 
cational plan in America have been misled into 
assuming that what we thought we saw was 4 
vision and not a mirage. 
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HAS AKRON BLUNDERED? 

If the newspaper reports are correct someone 
has blundered at Akron by electing a superin- 
tendent at an extra good salary when they have 
no money tor an increase in the salaries of teach- 
ers. It is scandalous for any city to make in- 
creases of those with the higher salaries without 
first making sure of ability to provide for those 
with low salaries. The famous New York sched- 
ule just made into law proposed a sliding scale of 
10-30-20, which became something like 40-30-10 
in proportion to the salaries before the increase. 
We refused to believe that Akron, which §at- 
tracted wide attention in its search for the 
“best superintendent possible,” regardless of the 
salary, will advertise to the world that for any 
reason it will be niggardly toward the teachers, 
We ‘have not known of a case where a superin- 
tendent thas consented to an increase of _ his 
own salary unless the teachers’ salaries were 
also raised. 
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THE NEW NEW JERSEY 


_We cannot too often call attention to the new 

New Jersey. Of course the great newness in 
New Jersey by way of prideful information is 
the fact that in Leonard P. Ayres’ most notable 
study of the reports of every state in the Union 
on fundamentals every year for fifty years, finds 
New Jersey the only state east of the Missis- 
sipp! to have kept its educational standards un- 
lowered in all the years. 

But it is also not to be forgotten that the 
State Board of Education appointed a commit- 
tee of nine, consisting of two members of the 
State Board of Education, the assistant state 
commissioner, the president of the State Asso- 
ciation, a former governor, the superintendents 
of Jersey City and Newark, president of the 
Board of Education of Camden, and Mrs. Ar- 
thur Whitney of Mendham. 

The teachers subscribed $14,000 and the im- 
mediate increase in salaries was $6,200,000, and 
the inspiration for inestimable future increases. 

The year 1920 opened with an enrollment of 
14,231 members of the State Association, 1,541 
men and 12,740 women. This was an increase 
in one year of 2,100. 
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Chicago has a population of 2,701,212, a gain 
ot 23.6 per cent. 


Slow down on autocracy. 
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EDUCATORS OF TODAY 


' T. J. COATES 


President T. J. Coates of the Kentucky State 
Normal School at Richmond, has had notable 
success from every angle of administration and 
professional leadership. At the foundation he 
has a stewardess who provides nearly 500 stu- 
dents with highly satisfactory table board for 
$2.50 a week, and at the other end he gets all 
he needs from the legislature and has had a 
commanding influence in the promotion of the 
famous educational legislation of the recent 
session. What signifies more to the peace and 
prosperity of a school, he has the utmost har- 
mony in his faculty. 
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DAVID KINLEY 

Dr. David Kinley, who has been acting presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois for nearly a 
year, since the retirement of President Edmund 
J. James, has been unanimously elected presi- 
dent. The most significant feature of the pro- 
motion of Dr. Kinley from a deanship is the 
fact that he is not only the unanimous choice of 
the trustees, but of the deans, of the faculty, of 
the student body, and of the alumni. No 
greater tribute could be paid any retiring presi- 
dent than that he left-an institution with such 
an available successor in the faculty, and such 
a harmonious body of trustees, deans, and 
faculty. 

—— 


J. H. BEVERIDGE 


Superintendent J. H. Beveridge of Omaha has 
had the honor of succeeding an unusual line of 
notably successful educators and he has not 
been out-classed by any of them. Frank A. 
Fitzpatrick left the superintendency of Omaha 
to begin a remarkably successful career of 
nearly a quarter of a century as the manager 
for New England of the American Book Com- 
pany; Albert P. Marble went to an associate 
superintendency of New York City; Carroll G. 
Pearse’s promise in the N. E. A. since he went 
to Milwaukee is universally known, and as 
president of the State Normal College of Mil- 
waukee he is in the first rank professionally; 
William M. Davidson, with a $12,000 salary at 
the head of the Pittsburgh schools, is among 
the real educational leaders of the country, and 
E. U. Graff, superintendent of Indianapolis, has 
the distinction of presiding over a meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence _ that 
broke all records in enrollment and in 
program. 

None of these men was a greater success in 
Omaha than is Mr. Beveridge. We knew Mr. 
Beveridge when he came from the little town of 
Glidden, with less than a thousand population, 
to Missouri Valley with near 5,000, and it was 
his marked success there that paved the way 
for an election to Council Bluffs, the second city 
in the state, and rarely has any man been pro- 


moted from a suburb of 35,000 to a city of 
200,000 as he was when elected to Omaha. 

_— en 

W. W. PHELAN 
Dean W. W. Phelan of the School of Educa- 

tion of the State University of Oklahoma, at 
Norman, has developed a highly efficient and 
serviceable department and an entire building 1s 
devoted to education. Dean Phelan has a sum- 
mer school of education on a university basis, 
in which 1,600 are enrolled for an eight-weeks’ 
course this season. From every point of view 
Dean Phelan is a master in educational leader- 
ship. He is a great asset locally and has a na- 
tional outlook in statesmanship as well as edu- 
cation. 

—— ee 

THEODORE SHANK 
Theodore Shank, who is to be superintendent 

of Moscow, Idaho, and associate professor of 
education in the State University of Idaho, has 
been studying in Teachers College, Columbia 
University, the past year, prior to which he was 
superintendent at Idaho Falls, Idaho, and we 
took occasion about a year ago to comment in 
terms of high praise on his administration, but 
more especially of his notable community lead- 
ership. We have never known any other com- 
munity to do what was done for him as we re- 
ported it at that time. It is a matter for high 
congratulations that Idaho recalls him to so 
important a service. 

ciate lien 


BRUCE M. WATSON 

Bruce M. Watson, secretary of the Public 
Education Association of Philadelphia, has had 
more to do than any other one man in the won- 
derful transformation in progress in Philadelphia. 
He has demonstrated almost phenomenal power 
in evolving public sentiment in a great city. 

—— Qe 

Superintendent Peter A. Mortensen has made 
the grand rounds of the states between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific Coast and everywhere he 
was royally received. He accompanied the 
delegation selected to represent the great city 
by the lake. 

—o—— 

Judson F. Wright of Falconer, Chautauqua 
County, New York, was the leader in the great- 
est Legislative educational campaign ever 
staged in the state. He was masterfu! in plan- 
ning, alert in meeting emergencies, goodl- 
matured under fire, and skilled in managing po- 
litical forces in the profession and in the Legis- 
lature. 

onsen 

Mrs \enes 
music appreciation, Minneapolis, is to teach in 
the summer sessions of the Indiana State Uni- 
versity, and in the Normal .Training School, 
Cleveland. She is an authority on music ap- 
preciation. 


Moore Fryeberger, teacher of 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 

The National Democratic Convention at San 
Francisco has been the chief event of the week, 
holding the public attention beyond everything 
else—the more so |because of the uncertainty 
felt, both regarding the candidates to be chosen, 


and the issues defined in the platform. There 
seems to be general agreement among the 


correspondents that the Administration, with 
half of the Cabinet on the spot, not to mention 
Senator Glass, Senator Hitchesck, Chairman 
Cummings and other trusted leaders, had the 
situation well in hand from the beginning, both 
as to the choice of candidates and the framing 
of the platform. 


A LONG LIST OF CANDIDATES. 

On June 30, ten candidates were placed in nom- 
ination for the Presidency, and the nominating 
speeches consumed eight hours, and brought 
about an adjournment until the next morning. 
The candidates were Senator Owen of Okla- 
homa, Attorney General Palmer, Senator Hitch- 
cock of Nebraska, Homer S. Cummings, Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo, Governor Smith of New York, 
Governor Edwards of New Jersey, Secretary 
Meredith, Governgr Cox, of Ohio, and James 
W. Gerard, former ambassador to Germany. 
Not all of these candidacies were intended to 
be taken seriously. Up to the last, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo had refused to give consent to the presen- 
tation of his name; but the delegate who nom- 
inated him explained that he did so in response 
to “insistent demands.” 


HEARST’S BOLT. 
Something of a sensation 
signed article in the Hearst newspapers, de- 
nouncing the Democratic party as the “Wilson 
party,” and vehemently opposing the League of 
Nations. This action was foreshadowed, how- 
ever, by an earlier signed article, published after 
the Chicago Convention, denouncing both 
publicans and Democrats with warmth, 
and calling for the immediate formation of a 
new patty “based on the old proven principles 
which have made our country great, our people 
free.” The printing, at the same time, of a 
cartoon showing a huge steam roller eliminating 
both Republican and Democratic parties, seems 
to indicate Mr. Hearst's belief that he can make 
himself that steam roler, presumably for con- 
trolling the radical third party, whose conven- 
tion is to meet at Chicago on July 10, 


was caused by a 


Re- 
equal 


THE SAN FRANCISCO PLATFORM. 

The platform adopted by the Democratic 
Convention is about equally divided between 
enthusiastic endorsement of President Wilson's 
achievements and sharp criticism of all Repub 
lican policies. The League of Nations plank 
is as Mr. Wilson wished it, in advocating “the 
immediate ratification of the ‘Treaty 
reservations which would impair its 


without 
essential 


integrity” with an additional clause stating that 
we “do not oppose the acceptance of any reser- 
vations making clearer or more specific the ob- 
ligations of the United States to the League 
associates.” The prohibition question is ig- 
nored, both “wet” and “dry” planks being re- 
jected; and an Irish recognition plank was re- 
jected, the convention limiting itself to an ex- 
pression of “sympathy” for the aspirations of 
Ireland for self-government, “within the limita- 
tions of international comity and usage.” 


THE NEW MEXICAN GOVERNMENT. 

There are encouraging indications that the 
new Mexican government, if it is not interfered 
with, intends to deal fairly with American and 
other foreign interests. It has announced its 
purpose to convert the debt, and arrange to pay 
all indebtedness on the railway bonds; to allow 
the oil companies to count toward the payment 
of taxes of the moneys paid by them to the 
commander of the Tampico district, since the 
start of the new revolution; and to pay all 
proved claims of Americans for damages suf- 
fered during the revolutions since the beginning 
of the Madero revolt of ten ‘he 
question of the constitutionality of the Carranza 
oil decrees is now before the Mexican Supreme 
Court. 


years ago. 


THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 

The parley between Allied representatives and 
German delegates has at last opened,.and it is 
a matter of grave doubt whether any definite 
agreement will be reached. Germany 1s pre- 
pared to dicker, and to get all the concessions 
possible. She will represent herself as wholly 
unable to mect the claims of the Allies and the 
are rendered the more 
doubtful because the existing German Govern- 
ment is of recent origin, and extremely uncer- 
tain texture. Whatever the attitude of Great 
Britain may be, it is certain that France will 
resolutely oppose every move by Germany for 


chances of agreement 


modifying the proposed indemnity, or for evad- 
ing the demand for disarmament and reduction 
of her military forces. 


RED RIOTS IN ITALY. 
So many disorders in widely separated parts 
been reported this week as to 
seem to point to a deep scheme to overturn so- 
cial order throughout the country. The reason 
given for the strikes in progress and the rioting 
is unemployment, but a good deal of the unem- 
ployment is voluntary. At Cadore, red flags 
have hoisted the municipal build- 
at Lozzo, Callazo and Domeggo, telegraph 
have the blooked with 
an aqueduct has been ut: at 


of Italy have 


been above 
Ings : 
line been cut. and roads 


trees: at Roncole, 
Piombino, soldier and police who were protect= 
ing shops, have been attacked by mobs with re- 
have replied 


built 


and 
Pisa. rioters 


hand grenades, 
with machine gun fire; at 


volvers and 
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barricades in the streets and attacked barracks; 
and at Ancona, 


serious disorders, and were finaly driven out 
se : 


anarchists have created 


47 


by a detachment of Carabineers, protected by 


artillery. 
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AMERICANIZATION OF NON-ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING MEN AND WOMEN 


Cuntinued from page 41. 





Instantly, every one in the room arose, and 
standing at “Attention,” saluted Old Glory ‘to 
the delight of all. 

At the Christmas season, to the surprise of all 
the teachers, the Italian boys gave a bag of 
oranges and a box of chocolates to each of their 
teachers. 

The united request comes for the same kind 
of a school next year. Our men and women 
tell us that they have already pledges from other 
foreign men and women that they will attend 
and that the school will be much larger than it 
has been during the present school year. 

The future security and perpetuity as a repre- 
sentative republic rest upon the patriotic intelli- 
gence and Christian ideals of our people. So 
the public schools, Americanization 
and Christian education must be supported, en- 
couraged and extended throughout the United 
States. 

Since the significance of making these born 
here, as well as those who come to our land of 
opportunity and legalized freedom, genuine 
citizens (the problem which we, as _ teachers, 
have been faithful during the current vear to 
help solve), is not merely a local problem to be 
solved by volunteer workers, nor yet even | 


7 1, 
scnoois, 


Vv 


appropriations from local School Boards sup- 
I contributions from 


plemented bv citizens in 
sympathy with this work. 


‘ 
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The work of properly Americanizing the for- 
eign e'ement in the United States is a commun- 
ity, state and national problem and enterprise. 

A few days ago, upon returning from the 
arduous duties of the day, I was much surprised 
and pleased to find awaiting me at my home, a 
beautiful palm with a letter accompanying the 
gift. The palm was a gift from the pupils of 
the Americanization School. They sent the 
same kind of a gift to Miss Ina Hoover and Mrs. 
William Thompson, who were leaders in the 
school during the winter. 

The following is an exact copy of a_ letter 
signed by representatives of those who had been 
taught in the Americanization School, and which 
accompanied the palm :— 

“The Italian boys of the Americanization 
School have expressed their desire to thank you 
in a body, for the great work done by you and 
your efficient teachers during the winter, in 
connection with the night school. Please do 
not forget to thank, on our behalf, the teachers 
and all who helped to make the school the suc- 
cess that it really was. Our only wish is that 
the good work will continue from year to year 
and open the way to the great America of to- 
morrow.” 

The America of tomorrow, which these splen- 
did men and women are to work with us in 
building, if we teach and influence them aright, 
is suffiqent reward for the services in their be- 
half rendered by noble, far-seeing,  self-sacri- 
ficing, patriotic teachers. 
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BE YOURSELF 


Don’t try to tootle the French horn’s note 


If you carry a slide 


trombone. 


If yours is the noise from the big, brass throat, 


Never tackle the lighter tone. 


In lite’s big orchestra, play the part 
, 
3 


) 
The great | 


- —_— - 
ancmaster 


intended— 


We'll all be richer in mind and heart 


When the grand concert is ended. 


You might do well for a few brief strains, 


As a wondertul imitator. 


But think of the waste 


The affront to a wise 


If in all the selections 


of time and brain, 


Creator, 


you sought to play 
In a borrowed, awkward tone— 


Don’t try to follow the cornet’s way 


If you carry a slide trombone! 


—Strickland Gillilan, in Success. 
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SOMETHING LEFT 


“Yes, said the Boston girl. 


to reform him.” 


“I am going to marry him 


“Huh! What is there left to reform.” 
“Well, he occasionally splits his infinitives.”—Philadel- 


phia Bulletin. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


“DAMP AIR.” 


A teacher of physical geography objects to the state- 
ment that “rain is caused by the chilling of damp air.” 
The objection is well taken; it is a half-expressed truth 
which leads away from the truth. The mere chilling of 
damp air does not produce rain. The intrusion of cold 
air within a region of warm, moist air produces cloud 
and not rain along the planes of contact. When the 
warm and the cold air mix, the result is fog. Rain re- 
sults when there occurs an updraught of warm, moist 
air. The chilling occurs, it is true, but the updraught is 
the essential factor in rain-making. 

Rain has not been produwed by the artificial mixing of 
cold air and warm air; nor has it been produced by let- 
ting loose hygroscopical chemical substances into the air. 
If the faking rain-maker will follow the methods of the 
cumulus cloud—and he can do so by setting fire to hay 
barns and straw stacks—most likely he will get tangible 
results. Rain-making goes back into ancient history 
The prophets of Baal were quite some as_ rain-makers. 
And though it is not proper to analyze the methods of 
Elijah, he certainly made goats out of them. 

J. W. Redway. 

Meteorological Laboratury, 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


SEER eed 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS. 


A committee on teachers and salaries and the 
superintendent of the city schools, recommended for 
adoption a new schedule of salaries for 1920-1921. 
A few of the more salient facts given are as fol- 
lows :— 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the United States Government, considered by such 
authorities as members of the President’s Cabinet, 
The New York World, The New York Times, The 
Outlook, The Literary Digest, The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and many members of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives as the most 
reliable source of statistical information in the coun- 
try, the cost of living, according to the multiple in- 
dex method of computation based on wholesale 
prices of a larger number of commodities, has ad- 
vanced 132 per cent. from June, 1914, to January 1, 
1920. 

According to a survey made in January, 1920, by 
Superintendent J. O. Hall of the city schools, cover- 
ing wages and salaries paid in various occupations 
in Hutchinson in June, 1914, and in January, 1920, 
the average per cent. of increase in wages and sal- 
aries as shown by 118 reports, each report including 
from one to more than fifty persons, from the 
former to the latter date was 104 per cent. These 
reports covered the following occupations: Common- 
labor, bookkeepers, stenographers, salesmen, regu- 
lar salary but not their commissions, foremen, gen- 
eral office clerks, truck drivers, carpenters, head 
technical men, shop workmen, shipping clerks, cloth- 
ing store clerks, press feeders, yardmen for coal 
and lumber, plant patrolmen, lumber yard mana- 
gers, branch lumber yard managers, bank clerks, 
painters, plumbers, bookbinders, printers, bricklay- 
ers, plasterers, pipe fitters and engineers. 

The average of monthly salaries on a _ twelve- 
month basis, as shown by the 118 reports, was :— 

(a) In June, 1914, $71.84; (b) in January, 1920, 
$145.91. 

As compared with the foregoing facts the average 


salary and percentage of increase for the Hutchin- 


son city teachers for the same period of time were 
as follows :— 

(a) Average teacher’s salary in 1914-1915 on a 
twelve-month basis, $60.14, as compared with $71.84 
as shown by the 118 reports of combined occupa- 
tions. 

(b) Average teacher’s salary in January, 1920, on 
a twelve-month basis, $88.51, as compared with $145.91 
as shown by the 118 ‘reports of combined occupa- 
tions. 

(c) Percentage of increase of average teacher’s 
salary, 47.2, as compared with 104 as shown by the 
combined 118 reports. 

(d) Percentage of increase of average teacher’s 
salary, 47.2, as compared with 132 per cent. increase 
in cost of living during the same period of time. 

For 1920-1921 a schedule of salaries approximately 
as follows :— 

In Elementary Schools—From $1,215 to $1,710 per 
year, with the understanding that the range between 
$1,530 and $1,710 is to be applied only to those teach- 
ers who are ranked as specially capable and efficient, 
and that in most cases it will apply only to those 
teachers who have done some professional work 
since graduation from high school to the end that 
they may keep themselves well posted in modern 
professional methods and ideas. 

In Junior High Schools—From $1,305 to $1,800 per 
year, with the understanding that with the possible 
exception of special work and very exceptional cases 
no one will be recommended for this work who has 
not completed at least two years of advanced work 
beyond high school graduation. 

In Senior High School—From $1,620 to $2,385 per 
year. 

Principals of buildings: In elementary schools an 
annual salary of $2,000, on the basis of an eight-room 
building, with an addition of $45 per year for each 
room in addition to eight rooms, or a reduction of 
a corresponding amount from $2,000 per annum for 
each room less than eight rooms, used in the building. 

The total average per cent. of increase in the new 
schedule is 53.5. 


DANGER SIGNALS. 
[Oregon Teachers Monthly.] 


That Dr. Winship is always optimistic is well known 
to the host of educators who have heard him on his tours 
across the country during the past forty years. He 
knows that in the rebuilding of the world the teachers 
and the schools will be equal to the great opportunity and 
responsibility which the war has left them, but he knows 
also that they must have the support of the public. The 
present wrong attitude and the needed attitude of the 
average citizen towards the school system is well set 
forth. There are eight and a half million people over 
ten years of age in the United States who cannot read 
English, of whom five and a half millions are completely 
illiterate. While such a menace exists it behooves every 
parent and every citizen interested in the welfare of the 
country and its children to read this book and learn 
how they can help to improve the present condition. 

With a sympathetic understanding of the teachers’ 
problems, Dr. Winship tells them in his positive, incisive 


way how to avoid the dangers which lurk in the class- 
room and out of it. The book is practical 1 construc- 
tive throughout—glowing with common _ sense. Every 
sentence has a suggestive value. There is a splendid 
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section on the relation of the teacher and child that 
should bring contentment and success to any teacher. 

No person in any way associated with the educational 
system can afford to miss the stimulation offered by this 
inspiring, vital book, which throws so much light on their 
vocation and sets forth so eloquently the relation of the 
teacher and education to the life and character of th: 
nation. 

—9———— 


SCHOOL CENTRES. 
{New York Tribune.] 


New York City has a school centre for every 49,655 
persons of its population, according to a report just 
issued by the Russell Sage Foundation through its 
department of recreation. How this city compares 
with some other municipalities is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures: Chicago, 36,421; Philadelphia, 91,118; 
Cleveland, 40,047; Boston, 74509: Pittsburgh, 18,410. 

The number of centres listed in the report is 667 
and they were reported by 107 cities representing 
twenty-six states, Alaska and the District of Colum- 
bia. Nearly a third of the centres are open two 
evenings a week, while nearly a quarter of them are 
open three evenings weekly. Thirty-five of them 
are going six nights and two centres the full seven. 


49 


In eleven instances centres were recorded as open 
Sundays. 

One-half of the school centres are supported en- 
tirely by public taxation The report mentions 
eighty-six centres in which motion pictures are be- 
ing shown. 

Clarence A. Perry, who compiled the report, said: 
“The existence of a school centre system in a city 
is a good index to its progressiveness. It means 
that the taxpayers are getting nearly 100 per cent 
utilization out of a plant into which they have put 
a lot of money instead of the forty per cent. return 
they get when it is used only for the régular day 
school. 

“The Rotary Club in New York City is running 
boys’ clubs in several centres. Nearly everywhere 
Boy Scouts stand ready to use school facilities even- 
ings for their work if they are given free access to 
the building. 

“We are just beginning to discover that we have 
right at hand what Miss Follett calls ‘The New 
State.’ When our people form the habit of coming 
together regularly in community councils, of dis- 
cussing and modifying the various municipal, state 
and national legislative plans which finally become 
our laws, then we shall find that we have advanced 
a long way toward the goal of a real democracy.” 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE NEW EUROPE. By Nellie B. Allen. Boston: 

Ginn & Co. 

The publishers of this book have done their work 
sO attractively that it is a pleasure to turn over its 
pages. The numerous illustrations add interest and 
vividness to the terse and graphic story of European 
countries. Her description of a great ocean steam- 
ship illustrates the realism of Miss Allen’s writing: 
“Her steel plates would surround a town of over 
3,000 people for a distance of eight or ten miles with 
a wall four or five feet high. Her electric plant 
would light the streets and houses, and her engines 
would drive enough machinery to employ all the 
people. Her funnels would be large enough for a 
tunnel, or subway, in which a double line of trolley 
cars could run.” These immense ships are the ex- 
press trains of the ocean. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. Edited, 
with notes, exercises and vocabulary, by Charles A. 
Turrell, professor of Romance Languages, Univer- 
sity of Arizona. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. 201 pp. 

Professor Turrell is a well-known Spanish teacher, 
author of “Contemporary Spanish Dramatists” 
(Badger,) a translation of a number of modern 
Spanish plays. In this text he presents a selection 
of six short stories by Manuel Ugarte, Ricardo 
Palma, Obligado, and others, together with  bio- 
graphical, historical, and geographical footnotes (in 
Spanish), grammatical notes, exercises, and vocab- 
ulary. An appendix of verbs is included. A prefa- 
tory note by the general editor of the series, Profes- 
sor F. B. Luquiens of Yale, assumes responsibility 
for “the many changes in phraseology made in the 
text” (a doubtful procedure, at best) and the inclu- 
sion of verb-tables. These tables are drawn from 
the Fuentes and Francois grammar published in the 


same series, and contain no material not available 
in any standard grammar. Their addition here, as 
in other reading texts of the Macmillan Spanish 
Series, is of questionable utility, since they use thirty 
pages that might well be given to more text—there 
are only fifty-five pages of Spanish text proper, in 
this case, out of a book of 200, as it is. 

The stories are well-chosen examples of Spanish- 
American literature, and are of varied types One 
wonders, however, how the fiery Ugarte will re- 
gard the tampering with his story as he wrote it 
and wanted it. 

The Macmillan Spanish Series now has a fine list 
of textbooks, including two grammars (one of them 
the splendid Crawford book), two readers, two his- 
torica! readers (one the excellent Supple text), a cor- 
respondence manual, and two literary texts. All the 
volumes are characterized by careful, accurate edit- 
ing and annotating and varied, interesting exercises. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 
FROM THE BARBARIAN INVASIONS TO THE 
ATTAINMENT OF UNITY. By Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan (Mrs. George Macaulay Trevelyan.) 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth.  IIlus- 
trated. 580 pp (6 by 9). Price, $5.00. 

Little short in importance with the part each of 
the Allied nations took in the Great War, is an ade- 
quate and sympathetic knowledge of the history of 
those peoples. This is especially true of the Ital- 
ians who suffered beyond appreciation because of 
the Great War and who rendered inestimable ser- 
vice.in the war 

It is a startling fact that there has been no his- 
tory of Italy in English such as all Englishmen and 
Americans need This was unaccountable even be- 
fore the war and it wot have been a historical 


tragedy if it had not been produced after this ‘new 
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national comradeship had been established. 

The disappointment is that Mrs. Trevelyan ends 
the history with 1870, with the completion of Italian 
unity. 

Naturally most of the history is of Italy before 
the Sixteenth Century (349 of the 541 pages). Only 
thirty pages are devoted to Italy since 1849, to the 
making of Italy and the completion of Italian unity. 
COLLEGE TEACHING — STUDIES IN METHODS 

OF TEACHING IN THE COLLEGE. Edited by 

Paul Klapper of the College of the City of New 

York. Introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler 

President of Columbia University. Contributions 

by thirty-one leading authorities. Yonkers-on- 

Hudson, New York: World Book Company. xvit+ 

o83 pp. Cloth. Price, $4.50. ; 

Thirty-one college presidents and professors give 
thirty-one different views of college life with the em- 
phasis on college teaching. A treasure of wisdom is 
stored in the colleges of America. The teachers in them 
are the custodians of this knowledge. Imparting this 
knowledge is the function of these institutions of higher 
learning. To do this most effectively is the plan of 
every instructor. These thirty-one college authorities 
are selected for their general progressive attitude. They 
not only revere the past sufficiently to have the real 
thing in scholarship to hand down to the coming genera- 
tion, but as a rule they hand it down to them with the 
warmth of expectancy of usefulness. 

The plan of the book is to have the subjects treated 
uniformly, by authorities on the subject, representing 
both large and small universities from every part of the 
country. Therefore, there is a consistent viewpoint and 
singleness of aim in this volume. 


THE CHILD UNDER EIGHT. By E. R. Murray and 
Henrietta) Brown Smith. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Cloth. Price, $1.90. 

We have much to learn from England’s educators. We 
never see a book of “The Modern Educator's Library’— 
and this is one—that we do not feel a certain poise in it 
that is often lacking in American professional books. 

Here is a characteristic British educator’s paragraph: 
“We look forward to the time when the conditions of 
the Public Elementary School, from the Nursery School 
up, will be such—in point of numbers, in freedom from 
pressure, in situation of building, in space both within 
and without, and in beauty of surroundings— that par- 
ents of any class will gladly let their children attend it. 

“As teachers we deal mainly with the mental or, 
as we prefer to call it, the spiritual requirements of chil- 
dren. It is from the medical profession that we must 
accept facts about food values, hours of sleep, etc., and 
the importance of cleanliness and fresh air are now fully 
recognized. The great weakness of education is the 
want of a definite aim to put before our children, the 
want of a philosophy for ourselves. Without some un- 
derstanding of life and its purpose or meaning, the 
teacher is at the mercy of every fad and is apt to exalt 
method above principle. 

“The day is coming when all teachers will seek to 
understand the true value of play, of spontaneous activity 
in all directions. We need a full and deep understanding 
of the saying, ‘Man is Man only when he plays.’ It is 
easy to say we believe it, but it needs strong faith, cour- 
age, and wide intelligence to weave such belief into the 
warp of daily life in school.” 


VISIONS AND BELIEFS IN THE WEST OF IRE- 
LAND. Collected and arranged by Lady Gregory. 
With Essays and Notes by W. B. Yates. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. First Series 293 pp. Second 
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Series 339 pp. Cloth. Price of the two series, $4.50. 
t may be true that if we read these two books of 630 
pages, exposing ourselves to the potent spell of Lady Greg- 
ory’s study of psychic sensitiveness in Ireland, we would 
feel our own incredulity slipping away, but it is not from 
anxiety lest our own incredulity slip away that we do not 
take the time to read with care of the haunting charm 
that inheres in the Celtic consciousness of an imminent 
supernaturalism. We suggest that those who care to enjoy 
Irish fancy, belief, and folk-lore will find the richest kind 
of satisfaction in these recitals of demonstrations of 
psychic sensitiveness in Ireland with the magnifying of 
the slightness of the barrier between worlds seen and un- 
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seen. 


PHYSICS. By Willis E. Tower, Charles M. Smith, 
Charles M. Turton, in collaboration with Thomas D. 
Cope, Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania. Seven 
plates and 448 other illustrations. Philadelphia: P. 
Blakiston’s Sons & Co. Cloth. 507 pp. Price, $1.35. 
This unusual combination of talent gives us a textbook 

that has the latest word in every field of progressive 

physics. It is not easy even for specialists to appreciate 
the pace of progress even in physics. 

The statements regarding the great discoveries and 
demonstrations are stated with great clearness. We have 
nowhere seen as clear a_ statement about the electron 
theory as here. All explanations are clear as_ crystal. 

Every feature of the book is so masterful, so positive, 
so void of apogetics, as to make a delightful text to study. 


INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr. Baltimore: Warwick and 
York, Inc. 

This Introductory Psychology is so unconventional in 
its approach to the subject; so modern in its point of view; 
so extended in its psychological vision and so intense in 
its application of psychology to pedagogy, that one must 
see it for himself, for no description can be even sug- 
gestive of its value. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS FOR JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS. By Eugene 
Henry Barker. Boston: Allyn and Bacon. 

The author has had twelve years of experimentation in 
the Polytechnic high school, Los Angeles, and has tested 
all the exercises that he has skillfully arranged in these 
pages. It is a sensible application of arithmetic to real 


life. 





TROZOS SELECTOS. Selected and edited, with 
questions, outlines, exercises, notes and vocabu- 
lary by Arturo Fernandez and Joseph M. Purdie 
(United States Naval Academy). New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 280 pp. 

The Department of Spanish at Annapolis is one 
of the strongest in the country, a reputation sus- 
tained by this production of two of its members. 
The volume contains twenty-one selections (a few 
in verse) by such writers as Frontaura, Dario, 
Espronceda, Valdés, Cervantes, Castelar, Mesonero 
Romanos, etc., together with notes, questions, ex- 
ercises, outlines for composition, and a vocabulary. 





Oculists and Physicians 

AV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 

Beautiful Eyes mary years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Eye 

Medicine. Murine is still Compounded by Our Physicians 

aud guaranteed by them as a Keliable Relief for Byes 

that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’e 

Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of 

yuur Druggist—accept no substitute, and if interested 

write for Bock of the Eye Free. MURIN EY@ 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chicago. IIL 
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TERCENTENARY 


OF 


Virginia’s First Legislative Assembly 


Available Books 





“Barnaby Lee” by Richard Bennett. Century 
Co., New York, N. Y. (juvenile). 
“Big John Baldwin” by Vance Wilson. Henry 


Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. 


“John o’ Jamestown” by Vaughn Kester (out of 
print but can be found in most libraries). 











“Mistress Brent” by Lucy M. Thurston. Scrib- 
ners, New York, N. Y. B . 
rain-Fag and 
“My Lady Pocahontas” by J. E. Cook MHough- M t l tr e 
ton Mifilin Co., Boston, Mass. enta ain 


come frequently from lack of heslth-giviug 
phosphates in the nerve cells and tissues. A 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water assists to renew the ener- 
vated anddepletedelements and quench the thirst, 
acting as a splendid tonic and invigorator. Non- 
alcoholic, pleasant totake and readily assimilated. 

Sold by Druggists ® 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
A.18 £.°8 


“Sir Christopher” by Maud Wilder 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


“The Story of Pocahontas” by E. Boyd Smith. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. (juvenile). 


“To Have and To Hold” by Mary Johnston. 
Houghton Mitilin Co., Boston, Mass. 


Goodwin. 


“Fifty Famous Stories Retold” by James Bald- 
win. American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 


“Stories of Our Country” by James Johonnot. 
American Book Co., New York, N. Y. 
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*s EDUCATIONAL NEWS «we 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any par 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work.or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. i: i-: t=! i=, 
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Meetings to be Held 


JULY. 

4-10: National Education Associa- 
tion. Salt Lake City, Utah. Secre- 
tary, J. W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
D 


OCTOBER. 

22. Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association at Pitts- 
field. 

NOVEMBER. 

2-5: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Grand Junction. 

4-6: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion. Pueblo and Denver. H. B. 
Smith. executive secretary, 532 
Commonwealth Building, Denver. 

1921. 
DECEMBER. 

27-30: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association at Harrisburg. 
> SBRUARY—MARCH. 

28-3: De,=rtment of Superinten- 
dence National Education Associa- 

tion. Atlantic City. 





ARKANSAS. 

Hope that one of the results of 
the Sage Foundation study will be 
to assist in securing a constitu- 
tional amendment freeing school 
districts from restrictions in rais- 
ing money for schools is expressed 
by J. L. Bond, state superintendent 
of public instruction for Arkansas, 
in a statement prepared for the 


New York Evening Post. Mr. 
Bond says :— 

“Replying to your inquiry con- 
cerning the recent survey and re- 
port regarding the educational 
conditions and standing of the 
various states, I will say that I 
consider this a valuable study and 
report. It is understood, of course, 
that the efficiency of a. state’s 
school system cannot be fully de- 
termined by this report, as the 
study upon which it is based con- 
cerns only attendance and money 
spent; nevertheless, the report of 
study is valuable and important, as 
good salaries, good attendance, 
good equipment, etc., have a very 
large part in the matter of making 
a school system efficient. 

“During the past few years Ar- 
kansas schools have progressed, 
but it is also true that other states 
have progressed. Just at the pres- 
ent time our constitutional maxi- 
mum local school tax limit has been 
found, by a large number of our 
school districts, to be inadequate 
in that on account of increased 
school maintenance costs our 
schoo] districts did not get suffi- 
cient school revenues. 

“I may say that Arkansas appre- 
ciates the value and importance of 
this study and report. It is our 
immediate purpose in Arkansas — 





and our plans are already made t 
carry out this purpose — to ini 
tiate and secure the passage as 
soon as possible of a constitutional 
amendment permitting our school 
districts to vote whatever local 
school tax levies may be needed. 
SWIFTON. At the annual 
school meeting not a vote was cast 
against a twelve mills tax. They 
are also to pay twelve mills extra 
tax. Just before the election the 
director told the people what was 
needed and in short order about 
ninety-five per cent. of the 


prop- 
erty owners signed the necessary 
petition. 
This will make possible better 


pay for teachers and add another 
grade to the high school, also an 
additional teacher 


CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTH PASADENA. Few cities 
have ever had greater educational 
excitement than has this city over 
the unprecedented action by the 
board of education in reinstating a 
number of students who had been 
suspended by the faculty. The 
faculty resigned. 

VENICE. The difficulties in the 
school life of this city, which has 
been tense for several weeks, ap- 
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Holden Book Covers 


In greater demand than ever 


BECAUSE 


they are a strictly one-piece Cover. 


Requiring no cutting, they outwear any | | 
other Cover, adding from two to three 
years to the life of the text book. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER 





SPRINGFIELD 


MILES C, HOLDEN, President 


COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 














pear to have been adjusted by put- 


Clyde Wolff, B. S., formerly of 








Calhoun 


ting the entire school system under Occidental College and of Harvard Se 100.00 8 10.00 8 

one head with E. L. Holden as and California universities, to be Cass .........., 125.00 8 50.00 8 

superintendent and principal of the instructor in mathematics. Champaign ... 175.00 814 80.00 8 

Polytechnic Union High School. Fred L. Poole, formerly of Union Christian ..... 150.00 8 75.00 8 
. I ~ : ‘ollege. to be instructor in electri- Clark ...... 

LOS. ANGELES. ‘The public ‘OUese; to Be mstructe . Woiladeatabtee <= FT Kad tong Sa 
school teachers and the. school cal engineering. . ‘ cage ‘ C AY weeeceeeee 100.00 7 65.00 7 
mei h “ng ok Prac ai : Ernest H. Swift of the California Clinton saad ae 4 
nee: 5 ap having = a¢ en ye ed Institute of Technology, to be in- Coles ......... 180.00 8 75.00 7 
mévne: Ing ‘Up gh" oes ’ eek structor in analytical chemistry. _ OORT 100.00 ... 
a scl A os br ed , sin i Russell N. Otis of the California Crawford ..... 145.00 7 70.00 7 
time the schoo! board has ceciinee Institute of Technology, to be a fel- Cumberland 150.00 8 65.00 8 
further increases and has come out ; DeKall 00 
frankly with its reasons in a public [ow in physics. . : OD hi Rad nit opuib Se Spiked oi 
; - ore K a ce Appointed to be teaching fellows DeWitt Te etre r Ty eee 
statement, which closes with the . : : : — ai 6 hamtens Ps 

1 : : in chemistry are R. Milton Bozorth, Douglas ....... 160.00 8 75.00 8 
following paragraphs :— : : : “eo ae 5 U 

“Th ¢ . Reed College; Robert S. Bolan, Uni- DuPage ...... 115.00 814 5000 8% 

This board of education made - ican. a2 - b FOU 8/2 OU Ya 
f ete ; ss Ki: versity of Pennsylvania; Edwin P. Edgar ........ 150.00 8 75.00 8 
the fullest increase possible with -+ Se ie , im we ae : U.S 9. 
the tax rate, as indicated informally °* University of Oregon; Emil I Edwards ...... 115.00 7 60.00 7 
atnatinesna a . Ries, University of Chicago; David Effingham ..... 125,00 8 60.00 7 
by members of the board of super- "S23: ~, tas nan, ; - WS D 

@ a Tee F. Smith. California Institute of Fayette ....... 130.00 7 60.00 7 
visors to our president — in fact, Seager agg gg te “at 00 
owe nts. higher in the county ele- Technology; Clark S. Teitsworth, Ford .............. ee ee st 
Sonicare ses eon Ae. ee Stanford University, and Robert G. Franklin ...... 150.00 7 75.00 7 
mentary Ce ‘ Wulff, University of Texas. PUNOH ...:.... 140.00 8 60.00 8 

If the board of supervisors, act- Gallati 1900-7 os 
ing within its province and with Sp ee os tabdinciak se 29.00 ¢ 65.00 7 
more light as to assessed values, CONNECTICUT. Seaaeka WHA eases ee Oe + 

: ae ° . z ee ce 20. : } 
makes any change in rate or class NEW HAVEN. Population, 162,- Samition 115.00 - sp > 
of tax levy, this board of educa- 390: gain, 21.5 per cent. Shane ae 9".*¢ v.UU 6 WU.UU 4 

. ic a9 . ; < OCR wee eeeeees Leer ph: SS ee. aa 
tion will make no protest 7 se sg lama 125.00 * sn F 

PASADENA. Due to the in- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. Henderson 135.00 9 80.00 8 
creasing growth of the California WASHINGTON. A summer Henry ........... wos oe sses oes 
Institute of Technology, several school for the intensive study of [Iroquois ...... =o © (0.00 8 
new instructors have been ap- Pan American and other foreign Jackson ...... 125.00 7 50.00 7 
pointed and two new departments commerce has just been organized. Jasper ire re 110.00 é 50.00 7 
have been added to the institution. It will open July 19 and close —_— pik 110.00 7 35.00 7 

BRUBED: <eccuswachw es 


In the new physics building, to be 
known as the Norman Bridge Phy- 
sics Laboratory, and to be built at 


August 21, a period of thirty days. 


JToDaviess . 


Johnson .. 








; Se age GEORGIA. Kane . 
: , excellent faci s will be \ AL A es eee 5 2 
Sail tor a. Mee mot course in SAVANNAH. Population, 82,667; Kankakee ..... 150.00 9 75.00 8 
physics and engineering to prepare gain, 27.1 per cent. Kendall Pah doe 90.00 9 65.00 9 
young men for research positions cane Knox ......... 145.00 82 75.00 8 
with large manufacturing com- ILLINOIS. pel ma aeuee sd 144.00 10 60.00 9 
ras cored in chemistry has also _CHICAGO HEIGHTS. Popula- Lawrence ..... 155.00 9 60.00 ... 
been improved and extended and tion, 19,658; gain, 12 per cent. bee .....00.00. 135.00 9 70.00 8 
will include all the subjects in the The following lists indicate sal- Livingston ........ tee ee tee tee see 
field of chemical engineering. This aries of rural teachers for the year Logan ........ 175.00 9 80.00 8 
course will prepare students for uni- 1920-1921. McDonough .... tates ne eens bee ! 
versity teaching, scientific research The first column shows highest McHenry ..... 150.00 9 80.00 9 
and expert work in chemistry. monthly salary, the second the McLean ...... 150.00 8 75.00 8 
The recently appointed additional number of months it is paid, the Macon . 167.50 5 85.00 8 
instructors, who will take up their third column the lowest monthly Macoupin rere 125.00 8 60.00 7 
duties at the opening of the next salary, and the fourth the number Madison ...... 125.00 8 —-60.00 8 
term, are:— of months it is paid. MATOR. © ....26% 90.00 7 50.00 7 
. W. Hinrichs, Jr., lieutenant- Adams ....... $125.00 8 $65.00 8 Marshall ...... 130.00 9 90.00 9 
colonel, United States Army, Ord- Alexander ........... 61 seeeee Mason. G..<% ...... 125.00 8 70.00 s 
mance Department, and formerly Bond ................. 6. cesses Massac* . 6.640. 150.00 7 75.00 7 
professor of applied mechanics at Boone ................ an ees Menard ....... 135.00 8 75.00 8 
the University of Rochester, to be Brown ........ 110.00 9 60.00 8 eT. aa ETE emstcine oe eos see 
assistant professor of: mechanics. ES OOS 135.00 8 75.00 8 Monroe ....... 150.00 8 70.00 8 
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By MARIE GUGLE 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


A three-book series for seventh, eighth, and ninth grades or for junior high schools. 

A practicable and workable plan for teaching correlated mathematics. 

The pupil who has completed this series, will have acquired a definite idea of the part 
mathematics plays in the affairs of men in the workaday world. 

He will have made a limited survey of the complete elementary field. 

He will have acquired an understanding of many mathematical tools, and masterly skill in 
the use of them. 

His knowledge of these tools and their uses will be so broad that whenever later need arises, 
whether in the drafting room, the shop, the factory, or senior high school, he will know what he 
needs or how to find it. 


Authoritative Opinions 


The books are excellent. I wish I were a boy again 
to study mathematics with their aid.—A District Super- 
intendent of Schools, New York City. 


The texts appeal to me as a distinct contribution 
of value to this field. The material is live and 


interesting and valuable.—Lovis C. KARPINSKI, 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, University of 
Michigan. 


The books have many new elements which will 
appear startling to the conservative teacher, but 
should be accepted by the progressive at once.— 
**School,’’ New York City. 


I want to pronounce the verdict of ‘well done” 
upon Modern Junior Mathematics. The series is very 
much to my liking. Your correlation of number and 
space in the second book is unique.—Professor of 
Mathematics, A well-known Normal School. 





Recently approved by the California State Board of Education and by the North Carolina State 
Text Book Commission. 


Before adopting a general mathematics text examine Modern Junior Mathematics. Send to 
our nearest office for sample copies. Books |, Il and Ill. Prices 80 cents, 90 cents, and $1.00 











respectively. 
. : THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


What the Student Gets-— 


Who learns the skilled use of the 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


A comprehensive knowledge of typing. 

A. special knowledge of the Self-Starter—the exclusive 
Remington feature which will add 15 to 25 per cent. to his letter 
typing speed. 

A special training on the speediest of all typewriters—the 
world’s record for actual gross’ speed in typing was made on a 
Remington. 

A skilled knowledge of the machine that stands first in its 
contribution to the growth of the world’s business. Remington 
operators are always in demand. 


These are sufficient reasons why every 
school should teach and every student should 
learn the skilled use of the Remington. 





















Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated 
New York 





374 Broadway 





BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 
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Ss s TEACHERS 


AGENCIES. s s 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Portland Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 








Montgomery 150.00 8 75.00 7 
MEOSMOR ....-.> 140.00 9 60.00 7 
NE ee re i as « o4'.6's 
SES eee sy 125.00 9 50.00 8 
MIE © necccce 150.00 9 60.00 8 
eh Tali. 5.5 5,0 ain p.0 
| 7 aeaereee 187.50 8 90.00 8 
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ia SRE SME 0 ea 
PeImem ......: 110.00 8 85.00 8 
SR AOR ae eee 
ee + ee ee 
Rock island ~......... ot Gnccean 
Re "ee 150.00 9 65.00 8 
2 aes — 
Sangamon . 150.00 8 80.00 8 
Scuuyier ...... 150.00 8 65.00 7 
eee eee 125.00 8 85.00 7 
OS ee 175.00 8 75.00 8 
eee 133.33 9 75.00 8 
Stephenson . 150.00 8 80.00 8 
Tazewell ...... 145.00 8 80.00 8 
OS rr 150.00 7 65.00 7 
Vermilion 150.00 8 70.00 8 
Wabast...... 135.00 7 70.00 7 
Wrens On 2850.43... 
EE eT TT 
CO ea 100.00 7 45.00 7 
re 140.00 7 80.00 7 
OE Se Sh eee ee 
he lila eg 125.00 9 65.00 9 
Williamson 140.00 7 75.00 7 


Winnebago 
Woodford 





IOWA. 
DUBUQUE. Population, 39,141. 
LOUISIANA. 


HAYNESVILLE. A hundred 
thousand dollar new high school is 
one of the progressive moves in 
public school education. Salaries 
of teachers will be materially in- 
creased next year. 

JONESVILLE. Bonds to an 
amount of $75,000 have been sold, 
and the proceeds will go into a new 
school building. 

SICILY ISLAND. 
authorized a new 
building. 


Voters have 
$60,000 school 


MARYLAND. 


ANNAPOLIS. Population, 11,214; 
gain, 30.3 per cent. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
GREENFIELD. Population, 15,- 
462; gain, 48.3 per cent. 


MISSOURI. 


JEFFERSON CITY. Population, 
14,067; gain, 18.7 per cent. 


MONTANA. 
BUTTE. Population, 41,611. 
NEBRASKA. 
OMAHA. Population, 191,601; 


gain, S44 per cent. 


NEW JERSEY. 
SUMMIT. Population, 10,174; 
gain, 35.7 per cent. 

OKLAHOMA. 
“A strict enforcement of our 
present poor Compulsory Attend- 


ance Law would force more chil- 
dren into some schools than there 
are buildings and teachers to ac- 
commodate them,” asserts R. H. 
Wilson, state superintendent ot 
public instruction of Oklahoma, in 
a statement just issued to the peo- 
ple of his state on the subject of 
the Russell Sage Foundation Re- 


port on State School Systems, 
ranked Oklahoma thirty-sixth in 
the roll of states in education. 

While finding many details to 


criticise in the report, Superin- 
tendent Wilson points out to the 
people of his state that the Okla- 
homa laws still require only three 
months as a minimum; that even 
the present ineffective Compulsory 
Attendance Law is not enforced in 
many places, and that there are 
school districts in the state in 
which no high school facilities are 
available to the children. He con- 
cludes :— 

“Such a survey is productive of 
much good. It is like a report card 
to the pupil. It has aroused addi- 
tional interest in all of us. While 
we believe that Oklahoma’s 1920 
school system would make a much 
higher rating than thirty-six, if 
considered from every educational 
index instead of those used, five of 
which were financial indices, never- 
theless our people will be more in- 
terested in our pending school leg- 
islation and more anxious to see 
provision made for better financial 
aid for our schools as a result of 
this survey.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. The board of 
education has fixed the basic sal- 
ary of director of special studies 
in the public schools at $4,000 a 
year. The determining idea in fix- 
ing this salary- was the large 
amount of special study and in- 
struction required in preparing for 
this class of work. The _ board 
hopes that the salary will attract 
teachers to prepare for this special 
work. 

WOODLAWN. Population, 
12,495; gain, 7.95 per cent. 





VERMONT. 
BARRE. Population, 10,008; gain, 
6.8 per cent. 
MONTPELIER. 
7,125; gain, 9.3 per cent. 
ST. JOHNSBURY. Rev. Theo- 
dore H. Wilson of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been engaged as princi- 
pal of St. Johnsbury Academy, to 
succeed Joseph A. Davis, who joins 


Population, 
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the faculty of Gerard College in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Wilson is a 
graduate of Harvard and of Union 
Theological Seminary. After teach- 
ing and preaching he went to 
Olivet College in Michigan, where 
he became its president. 


VIRGINIA. 

RICHMOND. This city has twenty 
special classes for subnormals, one 
class for gifted children, and fifteen 
open air classes for anemic children. 

The vacation schools (summer of 
1920) have an enrollment of 2,288. 

During the term just closed 16,116 
pupils (sixty-three per cent. of the 
entire enrollment) deposited in the 
school savings system the sum of 
(1,055. Of this sum $22,464, remains 
on deposit during the vacation period, 

Superintendent A. H. Hill reports 
substantial salary increases for the 
session 1920-21. The maximum  sal- 
aries will be, high schools $1,793: ele- 
mentary $1,434. 


—— 


WISCONSIN. 


MENOMONIE. L. D. Harvey, 
chairman of the publicity commit- 
tee, Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in the Milwaukee Journal 
says :— 

“It is often said that we have too 
many normal schools. All the 
training schools of the state. to- 


gether with the department of edu- 
cation in the university will not 
this year graduate one-half the 
number of new teachers that will 
be needed in Wisconsin next year. 
If every normal school in the state 
was filled to capacity and devoted 
its entire energies to the one pur- 
pose of training teachers, they 
would not then meet the demand 
for new teachers to fill vacancies 
each year. 

“If we make teaching more at- 
tractive through better pay for 
teachers, more students will attend 
these schools. If we pay normal 
school teachers adequately they 
will remain in the service longer 
than they do, and better trained 
people may be secured as new 
teachers are needed. 

“If we cripple the normal schools 
we cripple the whole educational 
system of the state. — Milwaukee 
Journal.” 


WAUPACA. R. C. Bigford, su- 
perintendent of schools of Wau- 
paca County, says the shortage of 
teachers will be more marked in 
the country next year than in the 
city or village. He says it has 
been the practice to wait until af- 
ter the annual meeting in July be- 
fore engaging rural teachers. By 
that time the greater portion of 
the best teachers have signed con- 
tracts with cities or villages. 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS.  Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for thé 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN. Principa!. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principe. 
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WISCONSIN. 
According to reports made ) 
fifty-two county superintendents to 
the. Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, 
in forty counties the lowest salary re- 
ported up to date is above the state 
minimum of $75 a month. 
Forty-nine superintendents report 
salaries of $100 a month and over for 
one-room rural schools. 


by 


Tw enty-seven ot these have at 
least ten such positions. 
Iron County has seventy-five out 


of eighty-seven teachers who will be 


paid $100 and over next year. Mani- 
towoc reports seventy-seven, Forest, 
fifty-eight. 

Clark, Door, Fond du Lac, Grant, 
Green Lake, Kewaunee, Langlade, 
Oconto, Oneida, Outagamie, Polk, 
Richland, Rusk, Taylor, Milwaukee, 
Dane, and Winnebago Counties, each 
have twenty and over positions al- 


ready filled which pay $100 and more 
a month. 


The highest monthly salary _ re- 
ported for rural school teachers up 
to date is in Green Lake County— 
$166 2-3 a month. 

Waukesha County. reports posi- 
tions at S160 a month, Polk and 
Green at $150 a month, Rock $145, 
Clark $135, Grant $131.50, Walworth 


$130, Oneida, 








Sauk, Vernon, and Dane (2nd Dist. 
positions $125 a month. 
oe ns ROI 

OLD PILGRIM DOCUMENTS 

In connection with the tercen- 
tenary § the arrival of the May- 
flower and the landing of the Pil- 
grin 11 America, a careful] search 
has been carried on by scholars in 
Holland t lis ¢ e¢ ls of the 
life ie Puritans in that 
country One of the most interest- 
ing of the discoveries is a state- 
ment King James of England 
made through his ambassador in 
which he denounces the Pilgrims as 
“iWH-conditioned Brownists, not sub- 
missive King Hierarchy — ban- 
ished men, who deserve no sym- 
pathy.” Other documents show 
that tl Pilgrims while in Holland 


learned many practical things which 
had influence on the history 
of such as the accounta- 
of magistrates to the people; 


great 
America, 
bility 


the value of popular election 
whether of ministers or magis- 
trates: the registration of deeds 
and mortgages; the personal care 


of the poor; the duty and the privi- 
lege of the freedom of the press.— 
3oys’ Life. 


-~ 


Our Forests Going 

The United State faces the most 
serious paper famine in its history. 
Despite the immense forest wealth 
which once spread over the conti- 
nent, there is not enough wood left 
today to make paper for our needs, 
and the situation is growing worse. 





The forests of New England and 
New York will last at the present 
rate only seventeen years longer. 


The forests of the Middle West will 
last only eighteen years. Most of 
our supply today comes from Can- 
ada, and millions of dollars are paid 
for the supply. The United States 


has only one territory left in re- 
serve, Alaska. It will not be pos- 
sible to utilize this supply for years. 
It is hoped that we have learned 


our lesson from the wasteful habits 
we have developed and will cut the 


forests of Alaska intelligently. In 
Europe a forest is made to yield 
for centuries without being seri- 
ously cut away.—Boy’s Life. 


# # TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


wad 





SUMMER alls for teachers offer fine opportunities, 
AVAILABLE teachers may choose places during the vacation 


ASK US to send particulars abont the places for which we have already 
been asked to recommend candidates. 


SPECIAL TEACHERS for drawing, for music, for domestic science, 


for manual training, our Agency can offer exceptionally good places. 


REGISTER NOW 2nd take advantage of the first-class positions which 


come right up to the opening of schools in September. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313°321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


TEAGHERS WANTED 





FOR HIGH SCHOOLS—Salaries 


for men from $1,500 to $2,800; for 
women $1,000 to $2,200; GRADB 
TEACHERS—Either Normal School or College Graduates $100 to $180 per 
month. We represent the best paying schools in the country who have 
long been our clients, 
ADDRESS: THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. Also—New York, Denver, Spokane, 





Barron, lowa, Portage, 





70 Fifth Avenues 
New York 


‘TttPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommend®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 





introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools and Famili 


and FOREIGN 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 








recommends teachers and has filled hum- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Kata. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to empl bs 
none for registration. 'f you cae 


Kellogg's Agency sss: "2 38 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 


‘ rieters 
442 Tremont Building, 


oston. 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fer 


: superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE : ; 
Between 34th and 36th Streets TeSister only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 


CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prog. free to school officials, 











THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


RUFUS E. CORLEW 
Proprietor 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Telephone Beach 6606 


AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT 


Manager 


BOSTON 11, MASS, 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc» 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. A ‘ Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 





Long Distance Telephone 














July 8, 1920 
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For Professional Profit 


Make your vacation profit you something in professional 
standing. After the game of tennis, or the hike, or the swim, 
settle down in the hammock with a well-written book on some 
progressive movement that educators are discussing. 


Return to your work in the fall refreshed mentally as well as 
restored physically. Front rank teachers are reading these books: 


Freeland’s Modern Elementary School Practice 
The new methodology, the new curriculum, the new attitude toward 
the social phases of education. 


Davis’ Work of the Teacher 


An allround help to the inexperienced teacher. 


McMurry’s Teaching by Projects 
Richer, more dynamic teaching through studying in terms of pupils’ 
self-activity. 


Sechrist’s Education and the General Welfare 


A new book on school management that deals not only with the routine 
of the classroom but also with matters of hygiene and the broader 
relations of the school to the community. 


Finney and Schafer’s Administration of Village and 
Consolidated Schools 


A constructive study of conditions surrounding the organization and 
management of the modern school in progressive rural communities. 


Munroe’s Human Factor in Education 
Education as a remedy for social unrest. 


Hollingworth’s The Psychology of Subnorma! Children 


The results of modern research in the educational treatment of mentally 
defective children. 


Powers’ The American Era 


A discussion of America’s great opportunity for mora! leadership in the 
present period of world restoration. 


Curtis’ Recreation for Teachers 


A strong plea for mental and moral fitness of the teacher. Suggestions 
for the pleasant and profitable use of leisure time. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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